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ESUS was a sublime optimist in his attitude 

toward men. This is not to suggest that he was 
blind to reality. He could look at Peter and 
Andrew—crude, simple, unpolished fishermen—and 
see spokesmen for God, apostles of a new and 
better way of life. He could see beneath the self- 
ish, grasping veneers of the tax collectors, Mat- 
thew and Zacchaeus, a potential for generosity. 
He could, with compassion, receive the confession 
of a repentant thief on a neighboring cross, while 
more cynical men might question the honesty of 
such a crisis conversion. 


Yes, our Lord lived and died, always holding 
great expectations for men like you and me. Do 
we in the church today reflect and live such opti- 
mism? 

The uniqueness of the Christian faith is that it 
inspires the possible from the impossible, the best 
from the least, the great and powerful from the 
small and weak. 


However, we must never become so Pollyannish 
that we refuse to see reality and expect ourselves, 
our neighbors and our world to achieve perfection 
automatically. Fortunately, the Christian faith 
cannot be automated, although we sometimes seem 
to be laboring toward that goal. 


There are no buttons in suburbia’s contemporary 
churches which, when pushed, will produce com- 
mitted Christians from the raw material of twen- 
tieth-century man. Nevertheless, we can expect 
great things to happen when the church, with all 
of its weaknesses, confronts men with the message, 
the example and the salvation of Jesus Christ. 


Motivated by Christ’s example, let us recognize 
that all men are important in the sight of God. 
Greatness can be expected of man only if he finds 
his full potential through Christ. Therefore, we 
must consider men not for what they are but 
always for what they can become. 


If all succumbed to the former viewpoint there 
would never arise a Father Dismas Clark to min- 
ister to ex-convicts, or a Dr. Tom Dooley to wade 
through the jungles of Laos, or a missionary re- 
cruit for the Congo, or a prospective minister for 
your town. All these, in their own way, in their 
own places, by their lives say to men, “We believe 
in you. We expect from you great things because 
we know he would, too.” 


Paul said it this way: ‘“... our knowledge of 
men can no longer be based on their outward lives 
(indeed, even though we knew Christ as a man we 
do not know him like that any longer). For if a 
man is in Christ he becomes a new person al- 
together—the past is finished and gone, every- 
thing has become fresh and new. All this is God’s 
doing, for he has reconciled us to himself through 
Jesus Christ; and he has made us agents of the 
reconciliation.” (2 Cor. 5:16-18, J. B. Phillips) 





Mr. Griffith is minister of the Christian Church, 
St. Charles, Missouri. 
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HE moment a minister an- 

nounces Jonah as a sermon- 
subject, there is either mirth or 
tension in the congregation. The 
very word “Jonah” evokes 
laughter or wariness. At least, 
no one goes to sleep, right off 
the bat. 

For one type of person, Jonah 
is a joke or the cause of minor 
merriment. We are told: ‘When 
you're down in the mouth, re- 
member Jonah. He came out 
alright.” Or, when we talk too 
much, or too dangerously, we are 
reminded of what Jonah said to 
the whale: “If you’d kept your 
mouth shut, we wouldn’t be in 
this mess.” 

My own chuckle over the book 
has nothing to do with fishy 
intestines or the problem of hu- 
man life therein, but with the 
picture in 3:8 of every beast 
wearing sackcloth as a sign of 
repentance. A horse in sackcloth 
is a reasonable possibility. So is 
a dog. (They have been seen in 
mink jackets in the USA.) But 
rats and mice in sackcloth, to say 
nothing of the wilder forms of 
Assyrian fauna, give me pause. 

For another type of person, 
Jonah is a battleground, one of 
the arenas in which the biblical 
literalist and the biblical critic 
slug it out, toe to toe, with shouts 
of “Whales and the Word,” and 
“T would believe Jonah swallowed 
the whale, if the Bible said so.”’ 
Jonah inspires, excites and in- 
flames the one-track mind, con- 


servative or liberal; and there is 
always a whale on the track. 

I hope it will be satisfactory to 
you if we ignore both of these 
approaches: the humorous and 
the literal. Let us ask, very 
simply, what Jonah says to those 
who read it. After all, the 
author did write for readers. 
And we are readers. 

The best way, then, to begin 
to understand Jonah is to look at 
the story. The four chapters are 
four acts in one drama. In Chap- 
ter 1, Jonah was given a com- 
mission to go to Nineveh, the 
capital of the Assyrian empire, 
and preach there. Jonah had no 
use for the assignment and 
headed, by ship, in another direc- 
tion. A storm arose. It was 
obvious that someone on board 
had incurred the wrath of some 
god. Jonah, in an unexpected 
burst of heroism, volunteered to 
be a human sacrifice to appease 
the wronged god. Against their 
will, the sailors were prevailed 
to throw him overboard. There 
Jonah was swallowed by a handy 
“great fish.” It is a tale of dis- 
obedience redeemed by self-sacri- 
fice. 

In Chapter 2, Jonah wrote a 
psalm (perhaps by the light of 
whale oil) to pass the time and 
to give thanks to God for his 
deliverance. One wonders just 
why he thought he was de- 
livered? To escape from threat- 
ened shipwreck by absorption 
into the innards of a sea monster 


Adapted from an address by Dr. Cleland given at the Oreon E. Scott 
ministers’ breakfasts, in Kansas City, during the International Con- 
vention Assembly, Oct. 2 and 3. The breakfasts are sponsored by the 
Pension Fund of Christian Churches (Disciples of Christ). 
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By James T. Cleland 


Dean of the Chapel, Duke University 
Durham, North Carolina 


is surely as awkward a predica- 
ment as out of the frying pan 
into the fire. On the third day 
the fish deposited him on the sea- 
shore. 

In Chapter 3, Jonah, at last, 
went to Nineveh, and preached 
God’s judgment on the ample evil 
and magnificent wickedness of 
the imperial city. The outcome 
was’ stupendous. The whole 
place repented. Fasting and 
sackcloth were the order of the 
day. Even God was staggered 
by the size and genuineness of 
the conversion, and decided to 
spare the city. Jonah was in- 
dignant! His preaching had been, 
embarrassingly, too successful. 
He personally had hoped for, and 
desired, a divine and wholesale 
holocaust following on his warn- 
ing. 

In Chapter 4, God tried to ex- 
plain to Jonah why he forgave 
the city. He pointed out that 
mercy is the attribute of deity. 
Jonah said he knew that, but was 
personally against it. He pre- 
ferred death, even his own, to 
such colossal good-will. We don’t 
know what happened to Jonah 
thereafter. James Bridie in his 
play Jonah and the Whale leaves 
Jonah muttering the whimsical 
thought: “It is horrible to think 
that Jehovah may have a sense 
of humour.” 

Do you see the question we are 
left with? Why did the author 
write this Book of Jonah? Let 
us try to answer, very briefly. 
With the teaching of the scribe 
Ezra and the canonization of the 
Law, around 400 B.c., one wing 
of Judaism decided that God was 
the God only of the Jews; that 
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salvation was for the Jew alone; 
and that, one day, God would 
annihilate the heathen for the 
benefit of the Jews. It was a 
religious-political viewpoint, born 
in nationalistic pride and result- 
ing in a self-satisfied aversion to 
all that was non-Jewish. Here 
was an enthusiastic arroganc<e, a 
devout self-esteem, which was 
uniquely dangerous because it 
was rooted in religion. 

With this point of view the 
author of Jonah was at odds. He 
was a universalist. His God was 
the God of all people: of 
Nineveh, that wicked city, as of 
Jerusalem, the holy city. There- 
fore his prophet Jonah was not 
the hero of his book. God was 
the hero. Jonah was the villain. 

Maybe that is stating it too 
strongly. Let us soft-pedal the 
criticism and put it this way: 
Jonah does not rate very highly 
in the thought of the narrator. 
He is a very minor prophet. 
He is less than a minor prophet. 
He is a minimus prophet. He 
may even be a minus prophet. 
The author’s God is not Jonah’s 
God. The author’s theology, as 
Professor McFadyen of Glasgow 
pointed out, is akin to that of 
John 3:16: “God so loved the 
world”—Jerusalem, of course, 
but Nineveh, too. Jonah is a 
pamphlet written by a man with 
a large view of a great and 
merciful God. It anticipates the 
teaching of Jesus. 

Do you see one ever-recurring 
truth at the heart of this Old 
Testament story? Isn’t it some- 
thing like this: It is perfectly 
possible for a religious person to 
misunderstand the nature of God 
and to disagree with His ways 
with man. 

Jonah was not irreligious. The 
author admits that he was a 
prophet. That we must accept, 
in good faith. But Jonah did not 
understand the God he served. 
He did not grasp what the uni- 
versality of God really meant. 
He actually thought he could 
escape from the presence of God 
by going in the opposite direction 
from the way God ordered—to 
Tarshish instead of to Nineveh. 
James Bridie, in the play previ- 
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ously mentioned, has the whale— 
of all the dramatis personae!— 
point out the absurdity of this. 
After a whimsical discussion of 
the implications of natural the- 
ology, the whale comments: ‘In 
the meantime, I implore you to 
remember this: it is a useless, 
undignified, irrational and utterly 
preposterous action for the lead- 
ing citizen of Gittah-Hepher to 
run away from God.” (p. 225) 
That describes the situation. For 
an intelligent religious person to 
think he can dodge the universal 
God is useless, undignified, ir- 
rational and preposterous. 
Worse than that, Jonah 
thought he knew better than God 


what God ought to do: blast 
Nineveh, don’t spare it. Jonah 
didn’t ask much of God. All 


that he asked was that God 
would agree with Jonah’s esti- 
mate of God. Jonah made God 
in Jonah’s image. God had made 
man in God’s image; Jonah re- 
turned the compliment. He 
wanted to serve God, but it had 
to be in Jonah’s way, or else 
nothing doing. 

It is extremely difficult for man 
to let God be God. Man wants to 
cut God down to size, to man’s 
size, in all fields of endeavor: 
personal, political, ecclesiastical. 
He wants God to behave as tradi- 
tion, environment and accepted 
morality feel that God ought to 
behave. And high religion says 
“No.” It invokes the veto in the 
name of the noblest idea of 
God. High religion does not 
make God in man’s image. It 
embarrasses, harries, recon- 
structs man so that he may be 
transformed into conformity 
with the will of a high view of 
God, whether man likes it or no. 

Isn’t that what Jesus was 
teaching? Isn’t that why re- 
ligious folk, like Jonah, put Jesus 
to death? Our Lord believed in 
a universal God: one who had 
a place in his love for the de- 
tested Samaritan; for an officer 
in a foreign army of occupation; 
and for the despised ‘“‘people of 
the land’—the proletariat of 
Palestine—who couldn’t or 
wouldn’t keep the Jewish Law. 
And if you had asked him why 








he backed these people against 
the temple-supporters and syna- 
gogue-adherents, he might have 
scratched his Jewish head and 
said: “I suppose it is because 
God loves them.” 

The struggle didn’t finish with 
the author of Jonah and Jesus. 
Just over a hundred years ago, in 
Scotland, Macleod Campbell of 
the parish of Rhu was expelled 
from the ministry of the Church 
of Scotland, because he said that 
Jesus died for all men and not 
only for Presbyterians. On the 
centenary of his dismissal a 
memorial window was unveiled 
in the church at Rhu, in atone- 
ment, by a Moderator of the 
General Assembly, who said, in 
his sermon, that while it took 
courage to be orthodox. I was 
present at that memorial service. 
The next that I would have 
preached on is Matt. 23:29-31: 
‘Woe to you, Scribes and Phari- 
sees, bypocrites! for you build 
the tombs of the prophets and 
adorn the monuments of the 
righteous, saying, ‘If we had 
lived in the days of our fathers, 
we would not have taken part 
with them in shedding the blood 
of the prophets’. Thus you wit- 
ness against yourselves, that you 
are the sons of those who mur- 
dered the prophets.” 

“Tis old, yet ever new.” The 
good is not only the enemy of 
the bad. It is the enemy of the 
better. 

Now, we shall miss the point 
of all this, if we think that Jonah 
and the Pharisees and the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland were knaves or fools. 
They were not. Jonah, for 
example, was a prophet, of a 
sort, a very minor prophet of a 
particularistic point of view. Yet 
let us be fair with him and to 
him. He had one admirable mo- 
ment: his behavior during the 
storm, resulting in a voluntary 
self-sacrifice; or, so he intended. 
It is interesting, and surprising, 
to note that he was willing to try 
to save the lives of non-Jews on 
the ship, though he would be 
damned if he would save the lives 
of non-Jews in Nineveh. He 
could not, in cold blood, gener- 
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alize what he offered to do in a 
time of crisis. This is the kind 
of person God constantly has to 
work with: Balaam, Jonah, 
Peter, and us. God has eternity, 
however, and can have patience! 

Do we now see the ever-recur- 
ring truth at the heart of that 
Old Testament story? It is per- 
fectly possible for a religious per- 
son to misunderstand the nature 
of God and to disagree with his 
ways with man. 

Do I need to apply this to our 
own time, to us, who have been 
favored with centuries of the 
Biblical message? There are so 
many areas where Jonah is op- 
posing God, and the Pharisees 
are opposing Jesus, and the elect 
are opposing McLeod Campbell. 

Take the matter of church 
membership, be it across denomi- 
national lines or caste lines or 
class lines. I was at a great 
men’s meeting in a church not 
one hundred miles from Durham, 
North Carolina. There were 300 
men meeting in Christian fellow- 
ship. I asked them how many 
were Trade Union members—the 
church was in a union town. Do 
you know how many? Two. I 
told this to a lay leader in an- 
other North Carolina church. He 


took me to the window of the 
vestry and said: “Do you see 
that factory? Our church is on 
the edge of the factory district. 
We don’t have a single ordinary 
worker in our congregation, 
though we have lots of managers 
and some of the owners.” Two 
caste churches. What will remedy 
this? Just one thing: a real, ac- 
tive, elbow-to-elbow belief in the 
universality of God, as the one 
God of all men in a down-to-earth, 
existential situation. Do you 
know why I say that? Because 
it was affirmed by a man who 
tried it in a different, but com- 
parable, situation. The Church 
of South India was created by 
the merger of several denomina- 
tions. A bishop of that church 
was asked if, given his choice, he 
would prefer to be a Presbyterian 
missionary in South India or a 
Bishop of the South India 
Church. He replied: “A Presby- 
terian missionary.” He was re- 
minded that he voted for the 
union of the churches. Do you 
know his answer? “I personally 
was against it. , But I believed 
that God was for it. So I went 
along.” That is what leads to 
change for the better: a willing- 
ness to vote with God even when 





—Photo by Norman Hoyt 


MORE THAN 1500 ministers participated in two Oreon E. 
Scott ministers’ breakfasts held in Kansas City Oct. 2-3. 
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we personally prefer no-change. 
A real belief in the universality 
of God can work wonders for the 
person who yields to it. But it 
isn’t always easy to yield. We 
have to allow God to fight us to 
let God conquer. Paul called it 
being a “new creature.” 


So the struggle goes on in our 
time, for us, here, there and 
everywhere: environment versus 
conviction; tradition versus 
truth; culture versus. Chris- 
tianity; a contemporary Jonah 
versus God. But here and there 
someone sees God, recognizes His 
truth, believes it with conviction 
and ceases to be a Jonah, a 
Pharisee, or even a Scots Presby- 
terian. A minor prophet can 
even become a major disciple. 

The Book of Jonah is a book 
for our times. 


The end of the Book of Jonah 
does not tell us what the poor 
wee minor prophet did. Do you 
know why? The problem was 
not Jonah’s. The problem was 
the reader’s. Do you see what 
that means? The problem is 
ours, who read the book. Are 
we willing to face the embarrass- 
ment of a high religion? Are we 
willing to allow the battle of 
spiritual values to be a real war 
within ourselves? Supposing we 
are not, what then? 

Let me tell you a story. It 
comes from Bruce Marshall’s 
novel: The World, The Flesh and 
Father Smith. It is of a young 
priest trying to persuade a dying 
sailor to confess his sins so that 
he may receive absolution and 
the last rites of the church. But 
the old sailor has a courageous 
honesty. He’s not sorry for all 
the Jezebels he knew in foreign 
ports. He had enjoyed them and 
he wouldn’t deny it. But the 
priest, despite his youth, was 
wise. “He asked the sailor if he 
was sorry for not being sorry for 
having known all these women. 
The old sailor said ‘‘Yes,”’ and he 
was absolved. (pp. 20-22) 

Are we sorry that we are 
Jonahs? If not, are we sorry 
for not being sorry that we are 
Jonahs? Yes? Good. That gives 
God a chance to move in. 
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INTERNATIONAL DATE LINE, Oct. 31-Nov. 1—It 
is fortunate for my brother that I am making this 
trip instead of him. Today is his birthday and if 
he were here just about now, he would miss half 
the celebrating time. 

All of a sudden, without any visible difference 
in the blue Pacific, 31,000 feet below, Tuesday 
afternoon became Wednesday afternoon. I missed 
Halloween altogether! 

The chairman of the board of directors of the 
Christian Board of Publication told me that I could 
have this day as a part of my vacation. I hardly 
noticed it, sir! 

If you have read this far, you will note some 
difference in the editorial page—I hope. For eight 
weeks now, I plan to write quite informally about 
people, places and impressions, during a trip 
around the world. The “editorial we’ will stay 
in the typesetter’s case for a while. 

Although I have traveled quite a bit in the past, 
I have never been quite so conscious of speed. 
I left St. Louis at four in the afternoon and was 
in Honolulu before midnight, by the Hawaiian 
clocks. And I sat in the Los Angeles airport 
four hours. 

In Hawaii, I saved the most obvious thing until 
the last. This morning, I spent half an hour at 
Waikiki. I wouldn’t have wanted to miss the 
beach, the Royal Hawaiian Hotel and the shops— 
but I’m really a poor tourist. I prefer people to 
things. So, I have spent my time up-town at a 
commercial hotel, and in visiting people with 
George Jacobs. 

The minister of First Christian Church, 
Honolulu, and his wife, are self-appointed and 
long-imposed-upon hosts to all Disciple visitors. 
I tried to fend for myself to some extent, but 
these wonderful people would have none of it. 
Well, it is exciting to have a lei put around your 
neck when you arrive! I'll admit it! 

First Church has a glorious history and an 
active present. Things hum on Sunday morning. 
It’s not a large congregation, but a consecrated 
one. Put together a few Japanese, Chinese, 
Hawaiian, mainland people of all sorts from all 
sections, and perhaps a few Filipinos, and you 
have the church. 

I couldn’t help but think what many of us on 
the mainland would do if we were running it. On 
the assumption that the races ought not worship 
together, we would probably make four or five 
separate little groups out of this church. Or, 
perhaps we would tell each little handful to wait 
until somebody converted enough of their people 
to make a church possible. I can only say that 
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Editorial Commpondonce — 


I felt Jesus Christ was in our midst as I preached 
there Sunday morning. 

Two other churches gave me great cause for 
enthusiasm. On Sunday evening, I met with the 
new Windward Christian Church at Kailua, led by 
Stanley and Sue Kain. The building is almost 
finished and will be dedicated in November. It 
is in a strategic location in a rapidly expanding 
residential area of Kailua and Pohakupu. 

Some 60 people have done a wonderful work 
in organizing and putting up a building. Our 
new church program in the Decade of Decision 
has helped, and First Church, Honolulu, has aided 
with money and members. I met in the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. James Hall, Sunday night, with 
a group of adults and youth. They were in the 
midst of a discussion of the World Council Assem- 
bly theme, “Christ, the Light of the World.” I 
think this young minister and this young congrega- 
tion will become a strong church. 

Over at Wahiawa, also on the windward side of 
Oahu Island, is another new building. Frank 
Barte, an elder, has been the leader of about 35-45 
Filipino Disciples. With some help from others 
and great effort of their own, they are dedicating 
a charming new building next Sunday. And, best 
of all, a new full-time Filipino minister, Mr. Legud, 
is arriving in time for the dedication. There are 
a few “haoles” in the congregation—that’s the 
Island name for mainland people. 

These people of Hawaii are really Americans, 
and Hawaii is a state in the Union, don’t you 
forget it! I only slipped once! They have ten- 
cent stores, Volkswagens and hamburgers, just like 
the mainland. But the women do wear muu-muus 
if they want to, and they don’t wear shoes when 
they don’t want to. So you can hardly blame 
mainlanders for feeling Hawaii is a little different. 
Many people find reasons and excuses for visiting 
the Islands. Dean Rusk and three fellow-cabinet 
members came yesterday. Conrad Hilton came on 
the flight I boarded. By the way, Honolulu is on 
Oahu Island. The largest island is Hawaii; and 
Hilo is its largest city. Since everything together 
is the state of Hawaii, Oahu people refer to the 
island of Hawaii as “the Big Island” to avoid 
confusion. 

There are sugar cane, pineapple and banana 
plantations thousands of acres in size. There are 
military installations of every sort. The battle- 
ship Arizona still lies at the bottom of Pearl 
Harbor to remind us of December 7, 1941. The 
University of Hawaii has a football eligibility 
squabble. And we have some wonderful Disciples. 
Aloha. 
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A BOOK REVIEW: 


HERITAGE AND DESTINY. By Winfred E. Garrison. 


The Bethany Press. 156 pages. Price $3.50. 





LD ENOUGH as a movement 
to have lost a first mo- 
mentum, young enough as a de- 
nomination to be uncomfortable 
in the role, the Christian 
Churches (Disciples of Christ) 
are in process of finding them- 
selves. 

The decade of the sixties is 
certainly a “Decade of Decision.” 
Now well into a fourth and fifth 
generation of leaders, both minis- 
ters and laymen are questioning 
our basic purposes. Unwilling 
to be “just another’ denomi- 
nation but uncertain of other 
goals the younger generation is 
confused. There is a searching 
of our past to seek direction for 
the future. In an age of ecumeni- 
cal progress and the actual 
merging of some Christian 
groups it is inevitable that the 
question be asked as to where we 
are going. 

No better person to lead such 
a discussion could be found than 
Winfred FE. Garrison, distin- 
guished historian of the Chris- 
tian Churches. His long produc- 
tive life spans a substantial por- 
tion of history of Disciples of 
Christ and his professional career 





Dr. McAllister is Professor of 
Modern Church History, Christian 
Theological Seminary, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 
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as a historian lends the critical 
quality essential to analysis and 
creative proposals. Born into a 
prominent Disciple family, Dr. 
Garrison is eminently qualified 
for the task. For many years 
Professor of Church History at 
the University of Chicago, he 
continues to teach at the Univer- 
sity of Houston, Texas, as Profes- 
sor of Philosophy and Religion. 
When better books on the his- 
tory of the Christian Churches 
(Disciples of Christ) are writ- 
ten they will undoubtedly be 
written by none other than Win- 
fred E. Garrison. His interest 
and study extends back over 60 
years, to 1900, to the publication 
of his Ph. D. dissertation entitled 
Alexander Campbell’s Theology: 
Its Sources and Historical Setting. 
From the day 30 or more years 
ago when his Religion Follows 
the Frontier was _ published, 
through his definitive The Disci- 
ples of Christ, A History, written 
in collaboration with A. T. De- 
Groot, until the present, W. E. 
Garrison has continued to produce 
topnotch interpretations of our 
brotherhood and its history. Our 
beloved Dr. Garrison has done it 
again in the recent Bethany Press 
publication of his look into the 
past and his brief glimpse into 
the future entitled Heritage and 


THE PAST 
IS BUT 
PROLOGUE 


by Lester G. McAllister 


Destiny. 

Originally given as four Cen- 
tennial Lectures delivered at The 
College of the Bible, Lexington, 
Ky., in November, 1960, Herit- 
age and Destiny gives a brilliant, 
practical appraisal of our move- 
ment. Dr. Garrison’s observa- 
tions are rich in insight, filled 
with the experience and wisdom 
of many years and written in his 
usual clear and precise language. 
Drawing upon his superb and 
thorough knowledge of Disciple 
beginnings and beliefs, he organ- 
izes his thoughts in this book 
around the concepts of “herit- 
age” and “destiny.” There is a 
keen analysis of the nature of 
heritages and a discerning ex- 
ploration of our fathers’ heritage. 
Now, if ever, we need to intensify 
our loyalty to the _ essential 
principles of the movement. But 
what are the essentials? 

From the rich treasury of 
Disciple heritage Dr. Garrison 
gathers together and reviews the 
forces and influences which have 
contributed to the church’s de- 
velopment from the Reformation 
to modern times. He examines 
the founding fathers’ original 
theories, outlines what Barton 
W. Stone, Thomas and Alexander 
Campbell, and Walter Scott bor- 
rowed from other’ Christian 
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thinkers and defines what they 
rejected and what they added. 
Full attention is given to the 
work of the second generation 
leaders and the results of their 
efforts in developing what we 
must for all purposes today call 
a denomination. 


A candid discussion is included 
of past conflicts, present-day dis- 
agreements and the contribution 
which the Christian Churches 
(Disciples of Christ) have made 
to the ecumenical movement of 
the 20th century. The past is 
but prologue; however, reflection 
on the past must lead to action. 
Where history and the present 
meet is the beginning of our 
destiny as a movement within 
Christianity. 

In a brilliant final chapter, 
entitled “Our Destiny,’ Dr. 
Garrison suggests two goals to- 
ward which we may strive—the 
proximate and the ultimate. The 
entire book points in the direc- 
tion of these goals. Chapter by 
chapter the author lays a foun- 
dation on which the structure of 
a subsequent destiny may be 
built. These goals are purposely 
omitted from this review so that 
the reader may discover them 
for himself. The suggested goals 
are as provocative as Dr. Garri- 
son always is in his anticipation 
of the future. The past is but 
prologue—if we choose to make 
it so. 


MY GOD IS LOVE 


My God is love; and He, 

Not only loves His Son, our 
Christ, 

But all humanity. 


And He gives love indeed, 
So great it reaches all around 
A tired world in need. 


I love my child; and so 


To all earth’s children every- 
where, 


My heart must surely go! 


—Emily Sargent Councilman 
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“When people are willing to try new methods and institute new 
procedures, they will find their church growing strong and 
accomplishing many things that were not heretofore accomplished 


for Christ and his Kingdom.” 


OT LONG ago, in a certain 
city, there was a church that 
refused to try a new method or 
institute a new procedure in the 
life of the church. One evening, 
in a church board meeting, when 
the board had just turned down a 
new plan that the minister felt 
would help the church move for- 
ward, he told this parable: 
“Once upon a time, many years 
ago, before meat had been dis- 
covered to be good for food, a 
certain king, in order to protect 
his people from poisonous sub- 
stances, passed a decree stating 
that only vegetables and grains 
should be served on the tables 
of all his subjects. Now since 
this was the time before men had 
discovered that meat was good 
for food, no one knew that meat 
would give that vital element 
called protein, which furnishes 
added strength for the day’s 
work. 


“One day, it came to pass that 
one of the subjects of this king 
happened to knock a rock loose 
on the side of the mountain. This 
rock rolled down the mountain- 
side, struck a rabbit and killed it. 





Mr. Cadwell is minister of First 
Christian Church, Creston, Iowa. 


Now the citizen, curious as to 
what the rabbit was made like, 
took it apart, putting the skin 
and the entrails in one place and 
the carcass in another. 


“That evening, as he sat by his 
camp fire, he idly stuck a stick 
through the carcass of the rabbit 
and held it over the fire. Soon 
there was a sizzling and spitting 
sound as the meat began to cook. 
Curious to know what this was, 
he first listened, then stuck out 
his finger to touch the meat to 
see what was happening. Now 
it happened when he _ touched 
the meat that it was hot and his 
finger was burned. Immediately, 
he plunged his finger into his 
mouth to cool and comfort it, and 
found, to his great surprise, that 
there was a pleasant taste. He 
thereupon cooled the meat, and 
tasted it, and found it very good. 
Upon this discovery, he began 
experimenting, killing rabbits, 
cooking them to various degrees 
and eating them. He not only 
found that if the rabbits were 
cooked until they were well done, 
they were better eating, but also 
that he had more strength for 
the day’s journey. 

“Now when some of his fellow 
citizens found that he was doing 
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by Glenn A. Cadwell 


mysterious things with the fire, 
and that he seemed to have more 
strength for a day’s march, they 
reported this to the king. Where- 
upon the king called the subject 
in and demanded to know why he 
had disobeyed his edict and was 
eating meat. When the man said 
to his king, ‘Your Highness, I 
have found when I eat meat 
I am stronger and more able 
to make the journey,’ the king 
said: ‘Nonsense, I have never 
found it to be so.’ The man re- 
plied discreetly, ‘Perhaps, your 
lordship, that is because you have 
never tasted nor eaten meat.’ But 
the king was wroth, and com- 
manded that his subject be im- 
prisoned in the inner cave. 

“Now it came to pass that 
after several months had passed, 
there was a long dry spell, and 
vegetables, roots, herbs, and 
grains failed to grow. Now there 
came a day when the king was 
very faint because of the lack of 
food. When word came to the 
citizen imprisoned in the inner 
cave, he said to his jailer, ‘Would 
you like to help the king to be- 
come strong again?’ 

“*Yea, verily,’ said the jailer, 
for he too had found disfavor 
with the king and longed to 
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change his position. 

“*Then do as I tell you,’ said 
the citizen. ‘Take a rock and kill 
a rabbit. Separate the meat 
parts from the outer and inner 
parts. Then hold the carcass 
part over a fire until it has be- 
come browned throughout. Then 
take the meat parts from the 
bone parts, pound and pulverize 
the meat parts on a rock until 
they are as fine as rice. Mix the 
parts with some rice, cook and 
serve to the king.’ 

“Now the jailer did as the 
citizen suggested and brought the 
feast to the king. The king, not 


knowing that he was eating meat 
with his rice, was very pleased 
and asked that the jailer become 
his cook. Now the jailer, turned 
cook, so continued to prepare this 
combination of meat and cereal 
for the king until he became the 
healthiest and strongest man in 
the kingdom. Whereupon the 
king said, ‘Because you have 
made me so strong, I will set you 
over one of my provinces, but 
first you must tell me where you 
got this new grain that made me 
so strong.’ 


“ ‘Tf you will promise not to be 
angry, I will tell you,’ said the 
jailer. 

“ ‘Agreed’ said the king. Where- 
upon the information was given 
the king, that he had been eating 
meat with his rice and vegetables 
and herbs. Now it came to pass 
that the king was so pleased with 
this new discovery that he de- 
creed that henceforth all his citi- 
zens should eat meat. Further- 
more, when it was revealed to 
him that his citizen whom he had 
imprisoned for eating meat had 
given him this discovery, he set 
him free and put him in charge of 
the king’s table, so that not only 
the king, but all his household and 
all his soldiers, could be strong.” 

Even so, said the minister, 
when people are willing to try 
new methods and institute new 
procedures, they shall find their 
church growing strong and 
accomplishing many things that 
were not heretofore arcomplished 
for Christ and His Kingdom. 


FAITH IS A MUSTARD SEED 


When faith no larger than a mustard seed 
Finds lodging in a firm, unyielding heart, 
It quietly sends out its probing roots 
Until at last it gains a tiny start. 


Then, nourished by a kindly deed or word, 

The roots and branches slowly thrive and grow; 
The seed of faith becomes a healthy plant 

That gives both heart and life an inner glow. 


by Jeanette Swanson 
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NEWS 


Statistics from New 
Yearbook of American Churches 


Church Membership 
Continues to Grow 


NEw YORK—Membership gains 
in America’s churches and syna- 
gogues remained within the gen- 
eral estimated population in- 
crease, the latest annual com- 
pilation of official church statis- 
tics reveals. 


Total membership given in the 
1962 issue of the “Yearbook of Am- 
erican Churches,” is 114,449,217 for 
all faiths. 


The increase of 2,222,312 persons 
or 1.9 per cent in 1960 over 1959 
contrasts with an over-all estimated 
population increase of 1.8 per cent. 

The church membership percent- 
age increase, which for the past 15 
years has outstripped the rate of 
population increase, may indicate 
that membership potential has 
leveled off at least for the time 
being. 

There were 259 religious bodies of 
all faiths reporting in 1960, four 
more than in 1959. 

The total number of pastors hav- 
ing charges is 241,268, while the 
total number of ordained persons is 
371,258, according to a _ tabulation 
of reports from 237 of the 259 bodies 
reporting. 

The bulk of Protestants are in 22 
Protestant denominational group- 
ings or “families” accounting for an 
estimated 90 per cent of Protestant 
church members. 


The Roman Catholic membership 
figure is 42,104,900 this year, as 
against 40,871,302 a year earlier, a 
gain of 3.2 per cent. 


The Roman Catholic Church also 
includes in its list all baptized per- 
sons, including infants, servicemen 
and other Americans in overseas 
duty of various types. 

There were 283,885 Sunday or 
Sabbath schools in all religious 
bodies reporting in 1960, with 3,637,- 
982 teachers and officers and a total 
enrollment of 43,231,018 persons. 

The Protestant churches, which 
have generally emphasized the Sun- 
day school, reported 93.1 per cent of 
the total enrollment, and 91.1 per 
cent a year earlier. The total 
Protestant enrollment in this com- 
pilation is 40,241,650. 

Throughout the history of the 
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United States, the proportion of 
church members in the total popu- 
lation has risen. A table in the 
Yearbook reveals that the propor- 
tion has almost doubled in the first 
sixty years of this century—from 36 
per cent in 1900 to 63.6 per cent in 
1960. 


RIAL Aims Noted 


Effort to Reach 
60,000,000 Unaffiliated 


NEw YoRK (RNS/—This year’s 
13th annual Religion in American 
Life campaign is aimed particularly 
at the estimated 60,000,000 Ameri- 
cans without religious affiliation. 

The drive seeks to increase wor- 
ship attendance at all churches and 
synagogues and to strengthen the 
moral and ethical character of 
America. Theme for the 1961 effort 
is ‘Worship Together This Week... 
You Need Not Walk Alone.” 

Beginning last month, observed 
across the country as Religion in 
American Life Month, this message 
has been promoted by appeals on 
thousands of billboards, posters, and 
car cards in buses, subway and 
commuter trains. 

There also will be thousands of 
filmed and spoken messages on 
television and radio and numerous 
advertisements in newspapers and 
magazines. 

This space and time, worth mil- 
lions of dollars anually, is contrib- 
uted by American business and 
advertising concerns through the 
Advertising Council of New York. 

Local RIAL programs also are 
held in various parts of the 
country by churches, synagogues, 
cities, towns, community groups, 
Jaycees and Kiwanis and other 
service clubs. 

The campaign is sponsored by 75 
lay men and women of all beliefs 
and is supported by 28 national 
religious bodies, including the Chris- 
tian Churches. 


Disciple UCW V-P 


Mrs. Hugo Ringstrom of Seattle, 
Wash., a Disciple, was elected vice- 
president of United Church Women 
at the recent Assembly of UCW. She 
is one of three vice-presidents. Mrs. 
Theodore F. Wallace of Kansas 
City, Missouri, was elected presi- 
dent. 

The United Church Women rep- 
resent a large segment of Protestant 
women in America. 


The Church at Large 


Record Church Giving 
Reported for 1960 


NEw YorK—A record total of 
$2,533,120,871 was contributed 
to 47 Protestant and Eastern 
Orthodox communions' during 
1960, according to the annual re- 
port of the National Council of 
Churches’ Department of Stew- 
ardship and Benevolence. 

This represents a gain of 
$125,656,230 over giving reported in 
1959 by 49 church bodies. It is an 
increase of 5.5 per cent for 39 bodies 
whose figures can be compared to 
those of last year. 

Per-member giving in the same 
39 Churches was up 3.2 per cent 
from $64.66 to $66.76. Disciples’ 
per-member giving is $63.26. 

This figure was broken down into 
$54.71 for congregational expenses, 
a gain of 2.9 per cent over 1959, 
and $12.04 for benevolences, a gain 
of 5 per cent. The “benevolence” 
giving includes $2.04 for foreign 
missions, an increase of 5.2 per cent. 

Benevolence giving for home and 
foreign missions in 1960 was 
$458,441,044 or 18.1 per cent of the 
total giving. 

Twenty-three church groups re- 
ported spending $369,116,718 on 
construction of new buildings. This 
represents 28.7 per cent of the total 
congregational expenses for these 
Churches. 

In the per-member giving cate- 
gory, the top 15 having the highest 
average were all smaller denomi- 
nations. 


Birth Control Law 
Challenged in Conn. 


NEw HavEN (RNS)—Connecticut’s 
82-year-old birth control law was 
challenged by the state’s Planned 
Parenthood league which opened a 
birth control clinic here. 

The constitutionality of the law, 
long debated, was not ruled on by 
the U.S. Supreme Court, which re- 
fused by a 5-4 vote to act, largely 
because the case before it was a 
“test” not based on the arrest of 
an offender. 

Justice Felix Frankfurter did, 
however, state that the law was 
“dead words” and “harmless empty 
shadows.” 

The law prohibits the use of con- 
traceptive devices or drugs and bars 
a physician from prescribing them. 
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@ Famed Lutheran 
Hour Speaker Honored 


Hoffmann Anniversary 


New YOR K—President Kennedy 
and civic and church dignitaries 
sent congratulatory messages to 
Oswald Hoffmann of New York, 
prominent Lutheran radio preacher, 
as he observed his 25th anniversary 
as a minister. 

The President told Dr. Hoffmann: 
“Your dedicated service to your con- 
gregation and your work on the 
international Lutheran Hour have 
earned you the respect and con- 
fidence of thousands of people.” 

Dr. Hoffmann has been speaker 
on the radio program for seven 
years. He also is public relations 
director for the Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod and assistant pastor 
of St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church 
here. 


Peace Corps “Friends” 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—William A. 
Delano of New York, an attorney, 
who with his wife, the former 
Georgia Heigelmann of New Haven, 


THERE WILL BE NO MORE LONG-WiINDED 
LECTURES FROM ME, GANG. 
MELVIN PHITZER---WE DION'T HEAR A 
PEEP OUT OF YOU AT OUR LAST MEETING. 
HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT THE CHURCH'S 
ROLE IN THE CENSORSHIP OF TV ? 


----AND THAT'S WHAT 
I THINK. I KNOW I'M 
RIGHT. FURTHER MORE --- 


HANG ON A MINUTE, 
BIFF. LET'S GETSOM 
OTHER VIEWPOINTS. 
WHAT DO YOU SAy, 
BETTY? 
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Conn., spent two years (1948-50) as 
volunteer workers in Berlin with 
the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, has been named general 
counsel of the Peace Corps, it was 
announced here by Director Sargent 
Shriver. Mr. and Mrs. Delano 
worked with youth camps and with 
international seminars and summer 
camps sponsored by the Friends. 


Protestant Growth 


NEw YorK—Protestants in New 
York City are emerging from their 
position as a minority religious 
group, according to predictions in a 
report released here by the Protes- 
tant Council of the City of New 
York. 


The study report, a_ detailed 
survey in “broad sweeping strokes” 
on the city’s religious status, pre- 
dicts a larger proportionate increase 
by 1975 in the Protestant com- 
munity than within the Roman 
Catholic and Jewish bodies. 


The survey was prepared by Le- 
land E. Gartrell, executive secretary 
of the Council’s Department of 
Church Planning and Research. 


ME ? 
I UH, WELL, 
7 \ 'M NOT SURE 
I PROMISE!’ \ THAT I KNOW 
VERY MUCH 
ABOUT 'T, 
UMM, AND 
WELL ----L Do 
THINK THE 
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Religion-Labor Hdgrs. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Religion 
and Labor Council of America 
formally opened its new national 
headquarters here with a fulltime 
staff that includes two Protestant 
ministers with a combined experi- 
ence of 22 years as craft unionists 
and a Roman Catholic layman who 
has long been active with Catholic 
social action groups. 

The council has moved its head- 
quarters here from Columbus, Ohio, 
where its work had been centered 
for many years. 

New executive director of the 
council is Kenneth Watson, former- 
ly pastor of the Community Meth- 
odist Church, Tujunga, Calif. 


Franco, R. C. Notable 


ZARAGOZA, S PAI N—Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco and his wife were 
among many civic notables who at- 
tended ceremonies at the famous 
Cathedral here marking the close 
of the Fifth National Eucharistic 
Congress. 

The week-long celebration, which 
featured discussions on the impor- 
tance of the Mass, brought together 
three cardinals; a score of arch- 
bishops and bishops; and many 
thousands of priests, nuns and laity 
from all parts of Spain. 


THOSE ARE SOME 
FRESH THOUGHTS, MELVIN. 
HOW DO YOU LOOK AT 
THE SUBJECT, BIFF?P 


THINGS ARE HUMMING ALONG 
SMOOTHLY NOW. I KNEW | 
IT WOULD WORK OUT, CHARLEY. 


LL BE 
PHLEA BIT’ THIS 
NEW GROUP 
DYNAMICS ROUTINE 
SURE , 
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FATHER-SON TEAM. Mrs. Luther W. Youngdahl 
helps her husband, a judge, and her son, a minis- 
ter, pack for a trip to West Germany where they 
addressed a convention of the Protestant Men of 
the Chapel, made up of U.S. Army, Navy and Air 
Force personnel. Judge Luther W. Youngdahl of 
Washington, D.C. (right), and L. William Young- 
dahl, minister of St. Stephen Lutheran church, 
Bloomington, Minn., were the first father-son 
team to address the Protestant servicemen. 
Judge Youngdahl, former governor of Minnesota, 
served in the field artillery in World War I and 
his son, in the Navy at Okinawa in World War II. 


Religious News Service Photos 


PATRIARCH HONORS PRESIDENT. Greek Orthodox Patri- 
arch Benedictos I of Jerusalem, center, is shown as he 
awarded to President Kennedy the Grand Cross and In- 
signia of the Order of the Holy Sepulchre, highest decora- 
tion of the Orthodox Church. The decoration, first ever 
bestowed on an American President, was given to Mr. 
Kennedy for his “endeavors in the name of God of 
peace and justice.’ Shown with the President at the 
White House ceremony are, from left: Patriarch Benedic- 
tos; Archbishop Athenagoras of Sevastia from the 


Patriarchate of Jerusalem; and Father Basil, secretary to 
the Patriarch. 


News in Focus 


BROTHERHOOD WEEK CHAIRMAN. 


Leo H. Bristol, chairman of the 


PEACE CORPS EXECUTIVE. Paul 
F. Geren, a former Baptist mission- 
ary and educator (right), has been 
appointed deputy director of the 
Peace Corps. Here he is congratulat- 
ed on his new assignment by R. 
Sargent Shriver, Peace Corps direc- 
tor. Dr. Geren was executive vice- 
president of Baylor University, a 
Southern Baptist institution, from 
1956 to 1958. 


RALPH W. SOCKMAN signaled the 
end of the longest single-church 
pastorate in The Methodist Church 
when he announced his forthcoming 
retirement as minister of Christ 
Church (Methodist), New York. Dr. 
Sockman will end more than 44 
years as pastor of the “Cathedral of 
Methodism” Dec. 31. A nationally 
known radio preacher for over 30 
years, Dr. Sockman will continue 
his Sunday morning “National 
Radio Pulpit” broadcasts over NBC 
until April. 


board of the Bristol-Myers Company, 
has been named National Chairman 
of Brotherhood Week in 1962. Spon- 
sored by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, Brotherhood 
Week will be observed next Feb. 18- 
25. The Week has been observed 
since 1934 as a “period of rededica- 
tion to the ideals of our Judaeo- 
Christian heritage and the demo- 
cratic ideals upon which our nation 
was founded.” 





The Japanese ny 


Have a Word for It 


These characters say to the Japanese 
“united strength.” To be exact about it, 
the bottom character stands for strength. 
Characters at the top stand for man and 
three strengths joined together. To us they 
say “cooperation.” 


To 4,000 Christian Churches ( Disciples 
of Christ) these words mean “unified out- 
reach’—supporting world outreach the 
unified way. 


Together, we join our strengths and 
share in the brotherhood programs of 
world missions . . . higher education . . . 
ministerial relief . . . church extension . . . 
state work . . . planning, materials and 
leadership resources for the local church 
. . . brotherhood historical concerns . . . 
International Convention . . . Christian 
unity. 


Send offerings for outreach causes to 


UNIFIED PROMOTION 
Unified Outreach of Christian Churches 
Box 19036, Indianapolis 19, Indiana 
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MEMORY SELECTION: “We can- 
not but speak of what we have 
seen and heard” (Acts 4:20). 


HIS lesson is concerned with 
two matters. First of all, the 
church grows because people 
witness to what God, through 
Jesus Christ, has done for them. 
Second, the witnesses themselves 
grow because of what they say 
and the way they live. We want 
to keep both possibilities in mind 
as we study this lesson. We do 
not witness in order to save our- 
selves but rather to advance the 
cause. However, the fact that we 
grow by witnessing makes us all 
the better witnesses in the future. 
If you will read the beginning 
of Acts 4 you will find out that 
Peter and John were on trial be- 
fore the Sanhedrin because they 
had been preaching Jesus Christ. 
This was the Jewish religious 
court which had Peter and John 
before it. The court was com- 
posed of men who were learned 
in Hebrew law and it is easy to 
see that they could not find any 
justification for Peter and John 
and what they were doing. 
Therefore, they had to try to get 
rid of them if they could. 

These judges noticed two 
things. First, they saw _ that 
Peter and John were common 
men without education. So, they 
wondered why these twe men 
were so bold. In order to speak 
with conviction one has to have 
something on which to stand. 
The judges did not see what 
foundation these two had, at first. 
Then they noticed the second 
thing, “that they had been with 
Jesus” (verse 13). The men of 
the Sanhedrin did not believe 
that Jesus was the Messiah whom 
the Jews awaited. Yet, they were 
certain that Jesus had influenced 
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the Scriptures Speak .. .” 


Peter and John to the extent 
that they were bold enough to 
proclaim their belief in him, 
regardless of the consequences. 

One factor in the situation 
with which they did not know 
how to deal at all was the pres- 
ence of a man who had been 
healed by something Peter and 
John had done. They had noth- 
ing to say that changed this situ- 
ation in any way (verse 14). 
After they sent Peter and John 
out and began to discuss what 
they should do they admitted to 
one another “that a notable sign 
has been performed through 
them” (verse 16). Furthermore, 
everybody knew it and it would 
not do any good for the Sanhe- 
drin to deny it. 

The only conclusion that could 
be reached was that they had to 
get rid of Peter and John if pos- 
sible and stop the spread of what 
seemed to them to be religious 
heresy. Here you have the situ- 
ation that has confronted Chris- 
tians in every generation. Some 
man, or a group of men, decide 
that something is being taught 
which is not true because it does 





igh Witnessing 


by the Editor 


not fit into their own precon- 
ceived ideas. Therefore, the way 
to have peace is for the prophet 
to stop speaking and witnessing 
to what he believes. 

We get the impression in these 
two verses that the members of 
the Sanhedrin were a little naive 
in regard to their own authority. 
I suppose everyone had followed 
their decisions in the past. They 
seemed to feel that all they would 
have to do was to tell Peter and 
John to stop and they would stop. 
They were in for a surprise. Peter 
and John said that the Sanhedrin 
could indeed judge about one 
matter. It could decide whether 
they should listen to God or to 
the Sanhedrin (verse 19). How- 
ever, Peter and John used an- 
other basis of decision. 

At this point we have our 
memory selection for the day. So 
far as Peter and John were con- 
cerned, their decision was that 
“we cannot but speak of what 
we have seen and heard.”’ It was 
one of the early world meetings 
of the International Missionary 
Council which used this verse to 
indicate what God had said to 
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The Scripture 





all the inhabitants of and 
we cannot deny it. 17 But in order 
that it may further 
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those who were gathered. I be- 
lieve it was the Jerusalem meet- 
ing in 1928 but I do not have the 
data at hand. 

While you are studying this 
lesson today members of more 
than 175 different church bodies 
in the world are gathered to- 
gether at the Third Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches in 
New Delhi. Also gathered there 
today are representatives of the 
International Missionary Council 
and it is quite probable that by 
the time this lesson is being 
studied, a union of the two 
groups has been consummated. 

You will read in many places 
and hear many words spoken to 
the effect that this is a terrible 
thing that is taking place. Some 
individuals in many denomi- 
nations have convinced- them- 
selves that any kind of fellowship 
between churches such as is ex- 
perienced in these two groups is 


UR Christian Church has 

laid great stress upon ‘“‘con- 
fession” of faith in Christ as a 
part of the process of salvation. 
The ‘‘good confession” (Matthew 
16:16) is used liturgically in 
many of our corporate worship 
services. 

However, the term “confes- 
sion’”’ has come to have a conno- 
tation not too helpful to our pur- 
poses. To confess implies admit- 
ting guilt for a wrong done. Thus 
the usage, though perfectly prop- 
er in the true definition of the 
term, is now much less meaning- 
ful and is sometimes meaningless 
to many persons. 

Far more advantageous to our 
purpose is the term ‘witness,” 
specifically used in Acts (see Acts 
1383. 2:32; 3:15; 5:32; 10:39-41; 
13:31) in lieu of Matthew’s ‘“‘ac- 
knowledge” (Matthew 10:32, 33) 
or Paul’s “confession” (Romans 
10:9, 10). 
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an attempt to form a kind of 
Protestant “super-church.” They 
refuse to see anything that has 
taken place for good between 
these churches and they will not 
assume that God has said any- 
thing to these people. 

It is certainly not our place 
to deny such persons the right to 
speak. We could not do _ so, 
anyway. However, if such indi- 
viduals cannot but speak of 
what they have seen and heard, 
neither can the people gathered 
at New Delhi. As you know from 
my writing, I believe that God 
has told these people that he 
wants them to have whatever 
fellowship they can have and to 
speak about it in messages to the 
world. For this reason I have 
gone to New Delhi to report the 
conference. 


It seems to me that this is a 
perfect illustration of growth 








Meaning for Today 


by Jack E. Barker 


One bears witness to his faith 
in a number of ways. Speech 
is probably the most obvious. 
Christian preaching and teaching 
have as their primary purpose 
the bearing of witness to the 
faith of the church. The quiet 
words of a mother to her child, 
a man’s conversational expression 
of his convictions about God, his 
Son Jesus and the Bible, or other 
such routine talk may partake of 
witnessing just as much as does 
an evangelistic call in a home in 
the name of Christ and the 
church. 

A man’s actions give a pretty 
definite indication of his deepest 
convictions. No declaration of 
faith, honesty or integrity speaks 
quite as loudly as do the con- 
tinuing actions done which either 
substantiate or deny the declara- 
tion. Faithfulness is a prime 
proof of faith! 

Similarly one’s attitudes either 






through witnessing. Ever since 





the first individuals gathered in 
Edinburgh in 1910 and witnessed 
to such unity as they had, the 
experience has been growing. It 
seems to us that God has blessed 
such activity. Knowing hundreds 
of the individuals who have par- 
ticipated in such growth, it is 
impossible for me to feel that this 
is a man-made organization. I 
believe it is the outgrowth of 
God’s activity through man. 

In our lesson text, the San- 
hedrin had to let Peter and John 
go because “all men praised God 
for what has happened” (verse 
21). It is my belief that men 
can never stop the witness of God 
by pretending that God speaks 
only through them. I believe 
also that if we witness strong 
enough, we will find others 
witnessing together with us and 
that God, in His infinite ability, 
will draw us closer together. 


bear witness to one’s faith or 


else they deny it. Attitudes of 
love, kindness, forebearance, for- 
giveness and patience certainly 
are one means by which the 
Christian’s “light shines.” Ha- 
tred and rudeness, an overbear- 
ing unforgiving and unrepentant 
spirit, these bear witness to faith 
in something other than the God 
who is love, and the Son whose 
life was the very incarnation of 
patient humility and sacrifice. 
This, then, is to declare that 
what we are, including our words, 
actions, and attitudes, all bears 
witness to our faith. And one 
must not minimize the impor- 
tance of any one of the means by 
which our lives witness. 
Especially in the realm of 
vocal witnessing, one discovers 
great joy and increasing satis- 
faction from speaking to others 
concerning one’s faith. Not only 
does one discover that he grows 
in the sense that he finds it in- 
creasingly easy to do this, but 
also that his witness becomes in- 
creasingly effective. The bless- 
ing so received strengthens and 
blesses one’s actions and attitudes 
too, and all of life is enriched. 
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OTHER was in the kitchen stirring the break- 

fast gravy when Father came in with the dead 
goose on his shoulder. He strode past us kids 
without explanation. He took all his troubles 
directly to Mother. 

He hesitated in the kitchen door as if giving 
her time to look around and see what he’d done, 
and when she did, she showed no alarm, as usual, 
our mother being the cool head of the house. 

“It couldn’t be helped,’’ Father said. 

“Whose goose is it?”” Mother asked. 

“Will Wheeler’s,” Father said. “You know, there 
comes a time when a man has endured enough 
sass from a flock of geese. I was only throwing 
rocks to scare the Wheeler geese away so I could 
feed ours. One rock cracked this goose in the 
head. Will Wheeler should get up and feed his 
geese as early as we do, then there’d be no reason 
for them feeding with ours.” 

We kids understood that. Except in severe 
weather and deep.snow, it had been our duty to 
keep the Wheeler geese separated from our geese 
until our geese could shovel up the corn Father 
shelled down. 

The main trouble was that Father had a lot of 
temper. Only Mother could cool him off. She did 
it gently by rubbing him the right way. 

“Why,” she said, “I can see that somebody is 
going to have a wonderful roast goose dinner. We 
can settle with Mr. Wheeler. We can pay him for 
the goose and we’ll roast it, or he may be willing 
to roast his own goose.” 

Father listened carefully to Mother’s plan, and 
then turned to us kids. He got from his pocket 
two one-dollar bills. He assigned a couple of us 
to carry the goose to Mr. Wheeler with the two 
plans of settlement. 

We kids shouldered the goose, and Mother said, 
“Now, just explain to Mr. Wheeler it was a mis- 
take. Tell him your father only intended to scare 
the geese, not to knock one in the head.” 

Mr. Wheeler was out by the barn shoeing a mule, 
and when a contrary mule doesn’t want to be 
bothered with somebody holding up his hind leg, 
it is enough to make a man like Mr. Wheeler also 
contrary. 

We got out the dollar bills and explained what 
had happened. 

But Mr. Wheeler’s hands were cold and there 
was ice on his chin. He had to take time to spit 
out a mouthful of horseshoe nails so he could 
speak. 

“You mean to say,” he said, “that your father 
has been throwing rocks at my geese?” 

“It was an accident,” we said. “Our father 
didn’t intend to kill your goose, and you can have 
your goose, and if you don’t want it, here’s two 
dollars to pay, and we’ll keep the goose.” 

Mr. Wheeler dropped the mule’s leg and shook 
his clawhammer at us. 

“Tell your father,” he said, “I am not in need 
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of money. Tell him it will not break me to lose a 
goose. Take the goose and money back to your 
father. I hope he learns not to throw rocks at 
other people’s things.” 

We carried the goose back home and explained 
to Father and Mother what Mr. Wheeler had said. 
Father’s bristles raised. 

“The trouble with Will Wheeler is, he’s got too 
much temper. Now, why would a man fly mad 
over a little thing like a goose?” 

After that, he started to the field to see about 
the sheep and, when he got out of the house, 
Mother called Mrs. Wheeler. From what she was 
saying, it appeared the two were working on a 
scheme to cool a couple of tempers. 

After Mother hung up, she went about getting 
ready to dress the goose, but we kids had to go to 
school. We couldn’t keep our minds on our books 
that day. We kept talking and thinking about 
what had happened between us and the Wheelers. 
We couldn’t imagine not being friendly with Mr. 
and Mrs. Wheeler. Their house was close to the 
road, and Mrs. Wheeler could pitch us apples from 
her front porch. From the sparkles in her eyes, 
it had always seemed she enjoyed giving us an 
apple as we passed along, and we kept hoping this 
scheme of Mother’s was going to come out all 
right. 

We did not see Mr. Wheeler or Mrs. Wheeler 
as we came by their house that evening, and we 
wondered if Mrs. Wheeler would ever be on her 
porch any more to pitch us apples. 

When we got half-way between Mr. Wheeler’s 
house and our house, we heard the sound of a 
crosscut saw. We knew what that meant. Father, 
some days before, had hauled in a lot of big logs 
for firewood, and had been trying to get somebody 
to help him with the crosscut saw, and the sound 
meant that he had found somebody. 

Then our noses told us something else. On 
the keen, frosty air came the smell of a roast. 
You’re aware, of course, the hungriest time of 
your life is coming home from school. 

“It smells like roast goose!” we agreed. 

That’s when we broke into a lope. After a few 
lopes, we turned the bend in the road. What we 
saw lifted our hearts again, for who was pulling 
the crosscut saw with Father but Mr. Wheeler 
himself? 

We dashed into the house, slinging our book 
straps on the chair backs, and ran to the kitchen. 
Who was in the kitchen helping Mother with 
supper but Mrs. Wheeler? We could tell from the 
faces of the two women that the scheme had 
worked, and our house was warm and rich with 
the odors of roast goose, baking raspberry pies 
and biscuits, and boiling coffee. 

Then, we kids home, the table set with riches, 
the house warm and the saw still ringing, Mother 
went to the door. She seemed to taste the words 
on her tongue when she called, “Oh, Joe, you and 
Mr. Wheeler come on. Supper is ready.” 
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There Was Business, 
Preaching, Singing 
and Prayer.... 


The workshop on prayer was a 
feature of the Assembly. 


More things are wrought by 
prayer than this world dreams of. 


—ALFRED Lorp TENNYSON 


HE 112th Assembly of the 

International Convention of 
Christian Churches was a “pray- 
ing meeting” —and here is a photo 
report to prove it. 

Thousands of Disciples assem- 
bled in Kansas City Sept. 29 to 
Oct. 4 and an important aspect 
of the gathering was prayer. 

This year a “personal devo- 
tions” workshop gave emphasis 
to prayer and the customary 
“prayer room” was arranged so 


that Disciples could meditate and 
pray for the Assembly. 

But most of the praying: did 
not take place in the prayer room 
or in the workshop, but in the 
auditorium, at “eating meetings” 
and in the Committee on Recom- 
mendations sessions—whenever 
and wherever 
assembled. 


conventioners 


Prayer is a needed and much 
used resource at conventions. 
Here is a “candid” reminder of 
an aspect of such meetings which 
is discussed little, yet continues 
to be a significant experience of 
those who attend an Assembly. 


Photos by Norman Hoyt 


Prayer is the experience, the great resource, of all the people. 
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Convention 
Photographer 
Discovers That 
Disciples Are a 
“Praying People” 


Prayer, often taken for granted, 
is a part of the very life and 
strength of an _ International 
Convention Assembly. . . 
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Diversity Permissible . . . 


Perry Gresham Offers 
New Unity Proposal 


NEw YORK—A sweeping new 
proposal for uniting all American 
Protestant denominations in a 
“union without uniformity” was 
made here by Perry E. Gresham, 
immediate past president of the 
International Convention of 
Christian Churches. 


“I would propose,” Dr. Gresham 
said, “that we call together all 
denominational leaders and declare 
that the United Church of Christ in 
America is now in existence .. . and 
that we recognize that Christ is 
Lord of all, beginning with the 
church, and act accordingly.” 

The plan which stressed diversity 
within unity was outlined by Dr. 
Gresham, president of Bethany (W. 
Va.) College, in a speech at Park 
Avenue Christian Church here. 

It was the first in a series of pro- 
grams on Christian unity which is 


sponsored by several Manhattan 
churches. 
Under Dr. Gresham’s plan, de- 


nominations that are now members 
of the National Council of Churches 
would merge their mission activi- 
ties and such institutions as benev- 
olent homes, publishing houses, 
and pension funds. 

Local congregations of these 
Churches would be left free to 
“worship Christ in appropriate ways 
according to custom and preference 
with the glorious added sense of be- 
ing at one with all followers of 
Christ,” he said. 

“Instead of a merger of one or 
two bodies with a pious hope of 
more to follow we could accomplish 
the purpose at one bold stroke by 
recognizing the Lordship of Christ, 
the primacy of the Scripture, the 
fellowship of all devout followers 
of Christ, and the genius of ‘E 
Pluribus Unum!’ ” he said. 

“Our ways of worship would dif- 
fer, and our beliefs would be 
diverse, but Christ would command 
us all, and our witness would shake 
the earth,” he declared. 

“Union without uniformity is an 
approach which commends itself to 
the American ways of thought 
where the heritage of Jefferson and 
Lincoln can show the secular coun- 
terpart of what could happen to the 
church if the Holy Spirit could lead 
us toward a common witness and 


a glorious fellowship .. .” Dr. Gres- 
ham said. 
Disciples, he said, have always 





of the Brotherhood 


maintained that “theological agree- 
ment is not essential to fellowship” 
and “have never insisted on theo- 
logical agreement as a prerequisite 
to Christian unity.” 


Record Participation in 
‘61 Literature Week 


St. Louis—More than _ 1,150 
churches participated in the 18th 
annual observance of Christian 


Literature Week—a record, accord- 
ing to Thomas E. Alston, executive 
secretary of the Christian Litera- 
ture Commission. 

Requests for consignments of dis- 
plays for the observance of the 
week amounted to more than 
$100,000 in value. 

Commenting on the 1961 observ- 
ance of Christian Literature Week, 
Mr. Alston said: “The Decade of 
Decision is being strengthened by 
the continuing interest in the work 
of the Christian Literature Com- 
mission. 

“There is strong indication that 
our churches are becoming more 
aware of the importance of Chris- 
tian literature and informed church 
members.” 

Seventeen hundred libraries are 
now registered with the Christian 
Board of Publication and the list is 
still growing. About 1,000 churches 
are now enrolled in the Disciple 
Reader’s Plan—representing some 
25,000 participants in a program of 
increased reading of Christian liter- 
ature. 

Mr. Alston announced that a 
periodical, The Church Library 
Book Nook, has been popularly re- 
ceived. This library magazine calls 
attention to various publications of 
interest to librarians. 

The Christian Literature Com- 
mission is made up of 33 members 
representing various geographical 
and interest areas among Disciples. 
President of the executive com- 
mittee is Cecil E. Berry, pastor of 
First Christian Church, Anadarko, 
Okla. 

Other officers are: LaVern Kinzel, 
associate executive secretary of the 
Iowa Society of Christian Churches, 
vice-president; George E. Kiefer, 
executive vice-president of the 
Christian Board of Publication, 
treasurer; Lewis H. McAdow, min- 
ister of Bethany Christian Church, 
Houston, Tex.; George Earle Owen, 
executive chairman of the Division 
of General Departments of the 
United Christian Missionary So- 
ciety; and E. Emerson Brokaw of 
Bloomington, Ill., director of re- 
ligious education for Illinois Disci- 
ples of Christ. 


Social Welfare Aims 


Projected in Cleveland 


CLEVELAND—The need for laymen 
to shoulder some of the responsi- 
bilities connected with social wel- 
fare concerns was emphasized by 
Disciples delegates at the second 
National Conference on the Church- 
es and Social Welfare here. 


Health and welfare associations 
from 40 participating communions 
held their national meetings con- 
currently here during the confer- 
ence period, Oct. 23-27. A report on 
the National Conference will be 
published in the Dec. 10 issue. 


Conferees—3,000 social welfare 
workers from church, government 
and private welfare agencies—also 
participated in 93 workgroups, mak- 
ing up 15 topic-sections. 

William R. Vivrett, Jr., pastor of 
East End Christian Church in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and professor in the 
School of Social Work, Pittsburgh 
University, addressed the Christian 
Churches’ delegation during a ban- 
quet Oct. 27. 

“The staffs of churches, institu- 
tions and agencies need to have 
more time to do the work they are 
responsible to do,” he said. “Their 
time must be saved—not to do the 
laymen’s work—but to do the work 
for which they are qualified.” 


Asking the 50 delegates to consider 
a “ministry of lay people to people 
with special needs,’’ Barton A. Hunter, 
executive secretary of the Department 
of Christian Action and Community 
Service of the United Christian Mission- 
ary Society stated: 

“We are wasting our lay people. We 
have personnel, if we challenge them. 
We have equipment to do the job. The 
people have money. They will spend 
it wisely, if you point it toward what 
needs to be done.” 

Reports were given during the work- 
shop by Mrs. Mary Dale, executive 
secretary of Home Mission Ministries 
of the UCMS and Miss Ella Williams, 
coordinator for relief and rehabilitation 
for the Department of Christian Action 
and Community Service of the UCMS. 

Also, Orval Peterson, St. Louis, Mo., 
president of the National Benevolent 
Association of the Christian Churches 
and Leslie G. Heuston of Indianapolis, 
a of research and service of the 
NBA. 


“Involving the Local Church in 
Social Welfare Concerns” was the title 
of a panel and discussion on Oct. 26. 
The panel was led by Mrs. Ruth Milner 
of Indianapolis, executive director of 
social welfare services, Department of 
Christian Action and Community Serv- 
ice of the UCMS. 

A meeting of the Program and 
Policy Committee on Social Welfare 
Concerns of the Christian Churches met 
on October 23, just prior to the confer- 
ence opening. 

The committee, whose purpose it is 
to coordinate future plans concerning 
social welfare, is composed of represent- 
atives from agencies of the Christian 
Churches—the Board of Church Exten- 
sion, the Board of Higher Education, 
the Christian Church Homes of Ken- 
tucky, the NBA, the Pension Fund and 
the UCMS. 
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William Arthur Sees 
Need for Evangelistic Effort 


British Churches Hope 
For Greater Strength 


ST. Lours—An informal report on 
the strength of British Churches of 
Christ (Disciples) was presented by 
William Arthur, a leading Scottish 


churchman, at the International 
Convention Assembly in Kansas 
City. 


In a lecture delivered on the last 
day of the Assembly, Dr. Arthur 
expressed a view that even though 
membership is at “low ebb” in the 
British churches and the situation 
is seemingly precarious, there are 
heartening signs. 

He said: “About the future, I 
am not to any degree pessimistic. 
Quality is more vital than quantity, 
and on the test of quality the work 
of the British brotherhood in many 
of its phases ranks high.” 

Dr. Arthur is the R. A, Long pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Bethany 
College, Bethany, W. Va., for the 
current academic year. 

Dr. Arthur declared: “In recent 
years the generous initiative of the 
Christian Churches of America in 
giving brotherly help to the church- 
es of Britain has been very highly 
appreciated there.” 

American Disciples have been 
sponsoring a plan of fraternal aid 
whereby ministers and their fami- 
lies serve the British churches for 
three-year periods. 

Arthur said the British churches 
have a notable record of service. 
They have maintained overseas 
missions since 1842, Dr. Arthur 
called attention to the imperative 
of evangelism among the churches 
in Britain. He asserted: “In the 
situation of the British Churches of 
Christ today the call is ‘evangelize 
or die.’ Failure to evangelize brings 
corporate death to any church or 
churches,” he stressed. 


‘61 Hoover Lectures 


CuHIcAGO—The 1961 Hoover Lec- 
tures on Christian Unity were given 
by six Disciples in two series of 
lectures, three here Oct. 23, and 
three in New Delhi during the time 
of the Assembly of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

Lectures in Chicago were given 
by R. S. Garfield Todd of Southern 
Rhodesia, Principal A, L. Haddon of 
New Zealand, and G. Parker Ross- 
man of the Yale University Divinity 
School. 

Lectures are being given in New 
Delhi by James Grey of Leicester, 
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England, Virgil Sly of Indianapolis, 
Ind., and Dean W. B. Blakemore of 
Chicago. 

Mr. Todd, formerly Prime Minis- 
ter of Southern Rhodesia and a 
missionary to Africa of the 
Churches of Christ of New Zealand, 
stressed the inalienable work of the 
local congregation in bringing about 
those complete reformations of per- 
sonality and community which are 
necessary to lift mankind out of 
barbarism. 

A. L. Haddon, Principal of the 
College of the Bible, Glen Leith, 
Dunedin, New Zealand, dealt with 
three problems which Disciples face 
in merger conversations. Among 
these is baptism which, said Princi- 
pal Haddon, is neither immersion 
nor sprinkling. To define baptism 
as either of these is to confuse sym- 
bol with sacrament. Baptism, con- 
tinued Principal Haddon, transcends 
all its forms for it is essentially 
incorporation into Christ. 

Dr. Rossman dealt with the ad- 
vances in unity being made by 
American Christian students in uni- 
versities and colleges, indicating in 
these students a willingness to carry 
out all kinds of local unities without 
waiting for larger scale solutions or 
problems. 

The Chicago series of the 1961 
Hoover Lectures were delivered in 
University Church of Disciples of 
Christ, Chicago, J. H. Sherman, 
minister. The William Henry 
Hoover Lectureship was founded in 
1945 by the Disciples Divinity House 
of the University of Chicago. 


“Coincidence QSO”" 


St. Louis—C. R. Pritchard, High- 
land, Kan., pastor, was able to send 
birthday greetings to his son from 
Kansas City to California by radio 
as the result of a coincidence at the 
time of the International Conven- 
tion Assembly. 

It happened following the final 
business session at the booth of the 
Disciples Amateur Radio Fellow- 
ship. Some of the “hams” were 
preparing to leave Kansas City and 
saying goodbyes. 

Z. K. Russell, a retired minister 
who lives in Waterloo, Iowa (presi- 
dent of DARF), was listening to 
two amateurs talking by radio. As 
they “signed clear” it was learned 
that one station was located at 
Moffatt Air Force Base in Cali- 
fornia. 

Hearing this, Mr. Pritchard 
wheeled around and asked “Z. K.” 
if he could reach the ham at 
Moffatt since his son, Lt. Glenn 
Pritchard, is stationed there. 

Contact was made and both Mr. 
and Mrs. Pritchard talked with 
their son, whose birthday was the 
previous day. Lt. Pritchard is the 
hospital administrator at Moffatt 
Air Base. 


Mrs. W. Muir Dies 


DEs MOINES, IA. (Bulletin)—Mrs. 
Warner Muir died here Nov. 7. 
Services were held Sunday, Nov. 12, 
at University Christian Church, of 
which Mr. Muir is minister. 





THESE LAYMEN from the Harlan (Ky.) Christian Church conducted a 
laymen’s revival at the nearby Cawood Christian Church recently. Pictured 
(from left, top row): Earl Croushorn, Earl Caton, K. V. Lawson and Gordon 
Sams; (from left, bottom row) Grady Lee, W. Murphy Howard and Roy 
Adams. C. Lynn White is minister of the church. 
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ytherhood News ————— 


Phoenix Congregation 
Plans for Expansion 


PHOENIX, ARIZ.—The Creighton 
Christian Church here has_ pur- 
chased a group of apartments 


adjoining the present property for 
use as educational buildings. 

A total of nine one-bedroom 
apartments in three one-story build- 
ings, together with a swimming 
pool, was purchased on October 15, 
for $78,000. 

After months of study the con- 
gregation made the unanimous deci- 
sion to remain at its present loca- 
tion at 22nd Street and East Thomas 
Road and to expand its facilities to 
meet present needs and future 
growth. Harold Watkins, general 
representative of the Board of 
Church Extension, shared in the 
study. 

Charles Betts, architect for the 
Board of Church Extension, has 
incorporated the new property into 
a master plan which will provide 
educational, worship and fellowship 
facilities, together with off-street 
parking. 

George Reeves led the financial 
campaign to underwrite the pur- 
chase of the property. Walter Mad- 
dox was chairman of the study com- 
mittee, and George Magill was 
general chairman of the expansion 
committee. 

Donald L. Helseth completed his 
first year as minister of Crieghton 
on the date of the purchase. 


Ardra Walker Honored 


CorPuS CHRISTI, TExAS—Ardra 
Walker, who came here with his 
family in 1920, and helped to or- 
ganized and build four Christian 
Churches in this city, was honored 
recently by members of the Prescott 
Church where he is presently serv- 
ing as minister. 

The Christian Women’s Fellow- 
ship presented the program which 
centered around the theme, “This 
Is Your Life,” recognizing Mr. 
Walker’s 51 years in the Christian 
ministry. Mrs. Ruby E. Whitlock 
presided and Mrs. Randolph Carter 
wrote the script for the program. 

He was baptized by J. D. Babb at 
the Prairie Grove Christian Church 
near Buffalo, Mo., in 1904 and 
graduated from Phillips University, 
Enid, Okla., in 1914. He returned 
to Buffalo and served in Dallas 
County as evangelist 1916 to 1918. 

His pastorates have included in 
addition to those in this city the 
following: Lamont, Okla., Burley, 
Idaho, Jonesboro, Ark., Pawhuska 
and Woodward, Okla. 
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Camp and Conference 
Buildings Dedicated 


LINWOOD, KAN.—New buildings 
costing nearly $150,000 were dedi- 
cated on Oct. 29 at the nearby camp 
and conference ground operated by 
the Christian Conference Foun- 
dation. The new structures include 
a large recreational and dining 
building with kitchen facilities, the 
director’s living quarters, an all- 
weather cabin accommodating 40-45 
persons and one seasonal cabin. 

Ivan Matthews is executive di- 
rector of the foundation and Paul 
Ehly is chairman of the executive 
committee. 


Other members of the executive com- 
mittee, representing Christian Churches 


‘in the surrounding counties, include 
Ruben Sells, Walter Griswold, James 
Boschert, Robert Minshall, Larry 
O’Brate, Robert Anderson, Robert S. 
Locke, Raymond L. Miller, Donald 
Dunn, Ray Smith, James Cole, Bill 
Winslow, Clayton Hildebrand, Ira 


3ailes, Ben Hanan, Russell Baltis, Jean 
Davis, Douglas Donovan, Mrs. Frances 
Chambers, Don Baily, Herb Havis, 
Merle McConnell, John Heillman, Amos 
Fordenwalt, Max Johnson, John Carter, 
Larry Gellespie, LeRoy McReynolds and 
Dr. Roy Baker. 


WEEK OF THE MINISTRY was 
observed at First Christian Church, 
Midland, Tex., when pictures of the 
church’s 13 youth who have entered 
into church vocations.were dedi- 
cated. On the left is Richard B. 
Clayborne, minister and on the right 


is Donald Merle Good, associate 
minister. Pictured in the photos are 
(top row from left): William J. Hall, 
Austin, Tex.; John E. Pickering, Jr., 
chaplain, USAF; James L. Pickering, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Charles W. 





Classified advertisements are accepted at the rate of 
25c per word, subject to editorial approval. Minimum 
charge $5.00. 


Personnel Changes 
At Christian Board 


St. Louis, Mo.—Thomas E. Alston 
has been named director .of the 
Curriculum and Program Sales 
Department here at the Christian 
Board of Publication. He will re- 
tain his responsibility as executive 
secretary of the Christian Literature 
Commission. 

Francis E. Barnes, convention rep- 
resentative for the Christian Board, 
will assume as additional duty the 
work in the circulation depart- 
ment of The Christian formerly 
done by Mr. Alston. 

Robert E. Bell, former director 
of the Curriculum and Program 
Sales Department, has accepted a 
call to serve as pastor of Capitol 
Hill Christian Church, Des Moines, 
Ia., where he will begin Dec. 1, 
1961. 





Reader, Huntington Park, Calif.; Don 
Downing, chaplain, USAF; (middle 
row from left) Miss Nancy Ann 
McKinley, deceased; Dwight Lindsley, 
Texas Christian University; Joseph 
E. Patton, Brite College of the Bible; 
Mrs. Richard L. Hough, Windsor, 
Colo.; (bottom row from left) Carl- 
ton Downing, Texas Christian Univer- 
sity; William W. Wight, Phillips 
University; Robert J. Wyatt, Texas 
Christian University; and Miss Nancy 
Savage, Texas Christian University. 
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When we celebrate Thanksgiving, tables loaded with rich living, 
And we gaze upon our overflowing bins, 
Let us ask God as we serve it if we really deserve it. 


For true gratitude and honesty are twins. 


























And while hymns of thanks we're chanting, from our doubts let's be repenting. 


For a providence of goodness rules our land. 


There's a God to reign above us, guide our destiny and love us; ton has re-created an end, 


And true gratitude and faith go hand in hand. lessly fascinating panorama 
of that conflict-charged 


period. Illustrated through- 
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Then, while in luxury we're basking, 't would be proper to be asking 
If somewhere some hungry brother we might find, 

Who, since much we could be sparing, might with us the joy be sharing; 

CHRISTIAN BOARD 


OF PUBLICATION ae 
ae ) 


For true gratitude is generous and kind. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


URDAY NIGHT TALK 
WITH GOD 
y Warren Grafton 


one of America’s greatest preachers, 
n W. Sockman, says of this collection of edi- 
ils by the late Warren Grafton: “In these pages 
fart Grafton is ‘just talking, almost, it would 
8 om it times, as if talking to himself. And because 
not reaching for an audience, he reaches his 

a most remarkable penetration.” 
108807, $2.95 


GHT FOR DARK DAYS 
by J. Clyde Wheeler 


Books is book, by the author of Winning What 
; You Want, consists of 70 short inspirational messages 
or te with everyday problems and _ frustrations. 


ca: Tie book to be used when a person pressed 

ara - for time may need, through a few minutes of study, 
f a t hi ar a siceer Bo Gods 00 get 
e seph Chastain, president, Lintz Department Stores, 
Mind - Py 10L467, $1.95 


om the CHRISTIAN BOARD OF PUBLICA- 
uis 66, Mo., or from the Bethany Bookstore 
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YMNS, like our best friends, be- 
come more precious with the 
years. Not merely because they 
are old and familiar, but because 
they have expressed our faith, 
brought God nearer to us and bound 
us closer in Christian fellowship. 
The majority of hymns were born 
of great stress and crises, either in 
religious movements or in individual 
lives. Often a hymn expresses the 
spirit, conflict, enthusiasm and hero- 
ism of an age or a person. 


This oneness, or singleness of 
purpose, is both the strength and 
weakness of a hymn. When it 
matches the mood of the com- 
municant it serves to lift and in- 
spire. When, however, his current 
mood is far different from that of 
the hymn itself there may be open 
conflict. 


It behooves us to choose carefully 
the hymns for each occasion. 


When Woodrow Wilson was 
campaigning for the governorship, 
he decried the political philosophy 
of a Beautiful Isle of Somewhere. 
Obviously, he was against “pie-in- 
the-sky” indifference to present 
social needs. But the press took it 
up as an irreverent slander to a 
much-loved hymn. When this came 
to the attention of the author Jessie 


Ti Shee ve ic 
THE LESSON 


by Arthur House Stainback, Litt. D. 


WRITTEN ESPECIALLY FOR 


STU s 







$1.50 AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
LeRoi Publishers 
Box 38-1555, Miami 38, Florida 
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Just Among Us Lay Folks 


by Carl R. Brown 


Brown Pounds, she chuckled and 
wrote Wilson a facetious note tell- 
ing of the deeper Tneaning she had 
intended to convey. Gentleman 
that Mr. Wilson was, he promptly 
and humbly apologized. 

Years later, however, the story 
was quite different, when Cardinal 
O’Connell of Boston condemned this 
hymn, now quite famous and well 
publicized. He called it “vulgar, 
cheap and trashy” and banned it 
from use in Roman Catholic serv- 
ices, saying that “any organist or 


choir director allowing such a 
stupid performance will be dis- 
charged.” 


A storm of indignation and pro- 
test broke across the country. Zion’s 
Herald pronounced O’Connell’s at- 
tack as “a typical piece of ecclesi- 
astical brutality.” The Congrega- 
tionalist rebuked the Cardinal and 
went on to say “the more one 
considers this hymn the better it 
becomes. ‘Shining sun,’ ‘birds sing- 
ing,’ ‘loads lifted,’ ‘tasks that are 
finished,’ surely these are not un- 
worthy symbols of a realm to which 
all faith points and as real as any- 
thing that Roman literalism can im- 
part to heaven.” 


The Christian-Evangelist (Nov. 3, 
1927) carried a picture of Jessie 
Brown Pounds (who had served as 
a columnist on this paper) and said 
in part “Beautiful Isle of Some- 
where will stand the test by all 
standards of life and faith. Not 
everyone likes to sing it. Not every- 
one is helped by it, but the majority 
of people find that it comforts them 
and brings heaven nearer.” 

During the heat of the public con- 
troversy over this hymn I was inter- 
viewed by the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, as the nearest available 
relative of Mrs. Pounds. What did 
I know about her? What would 
she have to say if still living? 
Fortunately I found in a Memorial 
Volume of her works an essay she 


had long before written entitled 
“Concerning Hymns” in which she 
seemed to anticipate this very ques- 
tion and provide the perfect answer. 

She says, “Many of the world’s 
greatest hymns have passed into 
immortality through the tests of 
questioning and disapproval. No 
doubt this is because of the inability 
of the writer, even at his best, to 
say everything in three short 
stanzas.” She goes on to illustrate. 
“One truth or partial truth is ex- 
pressed and everything else ex- 
cluded. Nearer, My God, to Thee 
has been sharply criticized because 
it does not recognize the atonement. 
O Love That Wilt Not Let Me Go, 
pronounced by some as most fault- 
less, has been condemned as teach- 
ing predestination. The Shorter 
Catechism cannot be put into a 
single verse nor can faith, repent- 
ance and baptism be preached in a 
single chorus.” She quotes George 
Eliot: “Life is not rounded in an 
epigram, and saying aught, we leave 
a world unsaid.” 

In a companion essay Hymn 
Surgery, Mrs. Pounds, out of her 
abundant experience in editorial 
and publication work, seeks to 
answer charges of cutting and alter- 
ing hymns of the church. The edi- 
tors were called “tinkerers,” 


“destroyers” and “butcherers.” She 
gives three reasons for’ these 
changes. 


1) Most hymns were found too 
long for congregational use. Miss 
Hankey’s Tell Me the Old, Old 
Story originally had thirty stanzas. 
Theres a Wideness in God’s 
Mercy was a poem in tract form. 
Many others with 8 to 10 stanzas 
had to be cut. 


2) Good hymns sometimes con- 
tained “execrable” stanzas. When I 
Survey the Wondrous Cross, rated 
by many as “the noblest in the 
language,” would not stand up as 
well had this stanza been retained: 


“His dying crimson, like a robe, 
Spreads o’er His body on the tree; 
Then I am dead to all the globe 
And all the globe is dead to me.” 


3) Language and its contents 
change. There is the same reason 
for revising hymns as for new 
translations of the Scriptures. 

In concluding one of her essays, 
Mrs. Pounds makes these wise ob- 
servations which may well help us 
understand and evaluate our hymns 
today: 

“The hymns of the church are a 
priceless treasure. In them are pre- 
served the victories of the Kingdom 
and the, vital experiences of its 
heroes. He who would add to or 
take from this treasure must reckon 
with the laws of time and truth 
as well as with the kindlier influ- 
ence of memory and affection.” 
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Cal slit 


Relax 


Good Old Days 


We can remember when a 
wayward child was straight- 
ened up by being bent over. 


D. O. FLYNN IN QUOTE 
e@ee8@ 


Too Expensive 


Used to want a chocolate malt 
But then I had no quarter. 
Now I’ve got the money, but— 
Those calories! Had I ought- 

er? 


PAULINE ANN JAMES 
ee @ 


Steady 


Frank Howard, the Clemson 
coach with the wry touch of 
humor, is reported to have 
approached an erring guard 
on his football team with the 
following remark: “Son, you 
are staying in one spot so long 
that if we watered you, you’d 
grow.” 

RALPH WARNER 


If Communism is a wonder- 
ful as they claim, it looks like 
they would take down their 
iron curtain and put in some 
picture windows. 


GRAHAM (TEX.) ROTARY 
CLUB SCANDAL SHEET 





“Will you take off your shoes, 


Mrs. Frost? I want to see 
those crow’s feet mother said 
you have.” 
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TO NEW MINISTRIES 


@ TULSA, OKLA.—W. L. Miller is the 
new minister here at Rogers Heights 
Christian Church. He graduated 
this past spring from The College of 
the Bible, Lexington, Ky. 


@StT. Louis, Mo—Hap Lyda, as- 
sociate minister of First Christian 
Church, Corpus Christi, Tex., has 
been called here to serve as minister 
of Northside Christian Church. 


@ HOLLywoop, CaLir.—J oining 
Myron C. Cole here at Hollywood- 
Beverly Christian Church in a team 
ministry are Thomas W. Travis, 
recent graduate of Disciples Divinity 
House at the University of Chicago, 
and Robert M. Bock, recently minis- 
ter of community at Central Chris- 
tian Church, Indianapolis, Ind. 


@ ABILENE, TExAS—Leland Cook, 
Sr., San Diego, Calif., is serving the 
Brook Hollow Christian Church 
here as interim minister. 


@ REDONDO BEACH, CALIF.—Donald 
R. Jarman is the new minister here 
at the Christian Church. He 
formerly was the Fraternal Aid 
minister in Scotland with the 
church in Kirkaldy. 


@ Murray, Ky.—Joe S. Whitmer, 
for the past two years minister of 
the Duke Street Christian Church, 
Kingston, Jamaica, began work 
Sept. 1 as campus pastor and dis- 
trict minister with headquarters 
here. 


Best gift news since 
stretch socks 


Got a gift problem? Solve it. Give 
a gift certificate from Christian Board 
of Publication. Sure to please any- 
one! Need a special gift for a 
friend? for a relative? for your 
favorite church school teacher? for 
your minister? A CBP gift certificate 
is a thoughtful gift that allows the 
receiver to select his favorite book, a 
beautiful picture, records, anything 
he wants from our big stock. It's 
the best way to give a group or class 
gift, too. Available in any amount. 
Visit the Bethany Bookstore nearest 
you or write 


Customer Service Department 
Christian Board of Publication 
Box 179—St. Louis, 66, Mo. 





@ DuRANGO, CoLo.—David E. Mills 
has assumed duties here as the pas- 
tor of First Christian. He just com- 
pleted four and one half years as 
minister of the Lamar Church, 
Pampa, Tex. 


@ SEATTLE, WAsSH.—Warren Knape, 
pastor here of Highline Christian 
Church, has resigned and will begin 
a ministry Jan. 1, 1962, with the 
East Whittier Christian Church, 
Whittier, Calif. 


@ BECKLEY, W. VAa—Walter Gris- 
wold has resigned as minister of 
Central Christian Church, Kansas 
City, Kan., and will become pastor 
here on Jan. 31, 1962 at First Chris- 
tian Church. 


@ BurRBANK, CALIF.—Dwaine Cerbin, 
formerly minister of the Christian 
Church in Redondo Beach, Calif., is 
now serving as pastor of First 
Christian Church here. 


@ BELHAVEN, N. C.—David G. 
Brown, Jr., recent graduate of 
Vanderbilt Divinity School, has re- 
signed his work as student minister 
with First Christian Church, 
Auburn, Ky., to accept a call to the 
ministry with First Christian 
Church here. 


WORSHIP . . . in Church 
mm =—\NHEN 


WE 
WORSHIP 


by Robert T. 
Fauth 
$1.50 


For the enrichment of the 
church worship experience 


... and at Home 


ALTARS 
FROM 
GENESIS 


by Robert A. 
Happel 
$1.50 


56 daily family devotions 


at your bookstore 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION PRESS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Despair Into Joy 
The Book of Revelation. By Charles 


M. Laymon. 176 


pages. $3. 

The Book of Revelation: Its 
Message and Meaning by Charles M. 
Laymon, Professor of Religion at 
Florida Southern College, is a wel- 
come addition to a growing list of 
books designed to acquaint the 
modern reader with the great Chris- 
tian apocalypse, The Revelation to 
John. 

The Revelation is an enigmatic 
and mysterious book demanding for 
its interpretation the utmost skill of 
even the highly trained interpreter. 
Since this is the case, it is no wonder 
that the modern reader often de- 
spairs of making any sense out of 
a book which abounds in symbolic 
and apocalyptic representations. 
Mr. Laymon’s book should turn 
despair into joy, however, because 
it succeeds in filtering down to the 
modern reader the work of the 
specialist and thus enhances his 
understanding of the message and 
meaning of this biblical book. 

In Part I the reader will find an 
introduction to the whole area of 
apocalyptic ideas and apocalyptic 
literature. This is most helpful be- 
cause anyone who seeks to under- 
stand an ancient book must some- 
how thrust himself back into the 
situation out of which that book 
arose. Oftentimes when the histori- 
cal situation is reasonably well 
understood, the struggle for under- 
standing is partially over. Part I 
also includes helpful suggestions as 
to date and authorship. 

In Part II, which is entitled “The 
Unfolding Drama,” the author does 
indeed draw back the curtain of 
mystery, allowing the reader not 
only to behold the unfolding of a 
great drama of judgment and salva- 
tion but also to understand the 
meaning and relevance of this 
drama for modern living. 

A study of The Revelation would 


Abingdon Press. 
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‘¢‘¥You Are What You Read’’ 


not be complete without a few 
charts. The charts at the end of 
this book are of particular interest. 
If one is looking for a clear and 
readable interpretation of a great 
biblical book, this book by Mr. Lay- 
mon should bring that search to an 
end.—ALFRED S. ILLINGWORTH. 


East Harlem Parish 


God’s Colony in Man’s World. By 
George W. Webber. Abingdon 
Press. 155 pages. $2.75. 


The Church must be a witnessing 
community, it must serve men, and 
it must proclaim the gospel. These 
are the aspects in a wider meaning 
of “evangelism.” As the title im- 
plies, the Church is here described 
as “a colony of heaven,” the means 
through which God works to save 
the world. 

The thing that distinguished this 
book is the author’s use of his ex- 
periences in the East Harlem 
Protestant Parish of New York City. 
These vividly illustrate his thought. 
He has been one of the team of 
ministers in East Harlem since the 
interdenominational experiment be- 
gan in 1948. This book is a “con- 
sideration of the nature and task of 
the church,” growing from “twelve 
years of struggle. ...” He cites 
the East Harlem Protestant Parish 
frequently because it is his con- 
viction that the problems and 
failures and opportunities of the 
Church are the same everywhere. 
Moreover, the experience of this 
inner city work may help to clarify 


some issues that are cloudy or 
glossed over in more comfortable 
settings. 


Mr. Webber’s style .and vocabu- 
lary make this work easy reading. 
Originally delivered as_ lectures, 
there are some repetitions (e.g., on 
pages 36 and 54), but these are 
unobtrusive. This book will be of 
value to all who desire to know 
what the Church should be, and be 
doing.—G. HUGH WILSON. 


Real Significance 


Answer to Conformity. 
Epler Gresham. 
191 pages. $3.50. 


Someone has pointed out that 
there are at least three ways of 
taking a boat-ride: one may mere- 
ly drift, in which case he is at the 
mercy of winds and currents; one 
may be towed by a larger boat, but 
then his destination is really an- 
other’s; or one can himself take 
charge of the boat, bend to the 
oars, using chart and compass to 
reach a self-selected port. This is 
an analogy of what we can do with 
our own lives: drift, be towed, or 
strive towards a chosen end. 

Perry Gresham laments the con- 
temporary tendency to being towed 
—conformity—and urges his readers 
to select the objective of being 
genuine individuals, Christians in 
charge of their own lives. 

Here is an inspiring book, one 
filled with practical suggestions 
about how to become manager of 
one’s own career, come what may. 
The author is not concerned with 
material success or winning friends 
but with vital, happy, meaningful 
everyday life. And he uses apt 
illustrations so that the reader is 
never at a loss as to precisely what 
he means. 

This reviewer found especially 
stimulating the last three chapters: 
on marital happiness, friendship, and 
coping with death and_ grief. 
Answer to Conformity is a book for 
ministers and laymen, and a volume 
of real _ significance——WILLIAM S. 
NOBLE. 


By Perry 
Bethany Press. 


Cross References 


Who’s Who in the Bible. By Al- 
bert E. Sims. The Philosophical Li- 
brary. 96 pages. $3.75. 


This little volume, based on the 
King James Version, provides brief 
cross references. Only personalities 
likely to have general appeal are 
listed with any detail, yet no name 
of importance is omitted. There 
is no effort to discuss any of the 
listings critically.—R. E. B. 
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FOR THE 
WHOLE FAMILY 


Handbook of Denominations in the 
United States—second revised edi- 
tion. Frank S. Mead’s standard 
reference on denominations. $2.95 


Living All Your Life. John A. Red- 
head discusses 15 questions on the 
religious life for those who seek 
purpose. $2 


In Christ. E. Stanley Jones, newest 
collection of 364 page-a-day devo- 
tions, showing the differences 
Christ can make. $2.50 


Come to Christmas! Anna Laura 
and Edward W. Gebhard give ac- 
tivities for the whole family during 
the Christmas season. Paper, 75¢ 


FOR THE 
CHILDREN, 


Around the Year Together. Ruth 
Adams Murray. Material from “‘To 
gether with the Small Fry” pages 
of Together —— INustrated 
by George and Irma Wilde. Ages 
5-10. Boards, $1.95 


The Story of Saint Nicholas. 
Mildred Luckhardt tells of the 
legend about St. Nicholas, and 
our present day Santa Claus. Il- 
lustrated by Gordon Laite. Ages 
8 up. $2.75 


Hero Tales from Many Lands, 
Alice Hazeltine has collected 30 
of the major hero epics of the 
world. Color illustrations by Gor- 
don Laite. All Ages. $5.95 


Now | Lay Me Down to Wonder. 
Bernice Hogan's simple verse- 
prayers are delightfully illustrated 
by Susan Perl. Ages 3-7. 


ei 
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FOR THE 
GROWN-UPS 


The International Lesson Annual, 
1962. Edited by Charles M. Lay- 
mon; Lesson analysis by Roy L. 
Smith. $2.95 


The Riddle of Roman Catholicism. 
Jarosiav Pelikan’s prize-winning 
appraisal of the doctrines and or- 
ganization of Catholicism. $4 


Key Next Door. Leslie D. Weather- 
head's first collection of sermons. 
26 included. $3.50 


Adult Devotions. Wallace Fridy has 
written 28 worship pragrams for 
group or private use. Includes 10 
for holidays. $1.75 


Lively May 1! Walk. Glenn H. 
Asquith’s 54 devotions for our 
senior citizens are printed in 


“large, bold type. Bookmark. $2 
MBlessed Are You. Jane Merchant’s 


est collection of 84 medita- 


ons are based on the Beatitudes. 
Or group or private use. $1.75 


FOR THE 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


Everyday Devotions for Youth. 
Walter L. Cook talks to youth 
about their everyday problems in 
these 56 new devotions. $1.75 


Meditations for Youth. Mr. 
Cook’s first collection of 39 de- 
votions that makes religion live 
for youth. $1.75 


Devotions for junior Highs. Helen 
F. Couch and Sam Barefield offer 
dance for daily living in these 
meditations. $1.75 


" Ours Is the Faith. Walter Dudley 


Cavert stimulates thought about 
the meaning and application of 


* Christianity in these daily devo- 


tions for six months. $2 


FOR THE 
FAMILY PASTOR 


The interpreter’s Bible. Christen- 
dom’s most comprehensive com- 
mentary on the Bible, a gift the 
pastor will use every day. Each 
vol., $8.75; 12-Vol. set, $89.50 


Handbook of Church Public Rela- 
tions. Ralph W. Stoody has writ- 
ten a practical guide to the press, 
radio, television, and resources of 
the local church. $4 


The Minister as Marriage Coun- 
selor. Charles William Stewart 
gives a role-relationship theory of 
marital counseling and pastoral 


care. $4 


The Care and Feeding of Min- 
ister’s. Kathleen Neill Nyberg 
writes from the wife’s point of 
view about “the most wonderful 
job in the world, and the most 
frustrating.” $2.50 


BIBLE GUIDES 


William Barclay and F. F. Bruce 
are general editors of this series 
of lucid study guides on the Bible. 
When complete, the 22-volume setf / 
will form a concise conspectus of 

the entire Bible. Now ready... 


The Making of the Bible. William 
Barclay looks at the Bible as it 
is with. its own authority and 
claim to be the Word of God. 


Prophets of Israel (1). George 
Knight examines the purpose and 
importance of Isaiah, first among 
Old Testament prophets. 


The Wisdom of Israel. John Pat- 
erson deals with Job and Proverbs, 
two important books of Hebrew 
wisdom literature. 


The Good News. C. L. Mitton sur- 
veys the earthly ministry of Christ 
according to Matthew, Mark, and 


Luke. 
Each, Laminated Paper Covers, $1 








“The spirit and soul of all reformation is free discussion.” 


Appreciates Variety 


Editor, The Christian: 

Many articles in The Christian 
served to liven up these “dog days” 
of summer. I appreciate the varie- 
ty of views on theological subjects, 
and wish to comment on one or two. 
Joyce’s “Baptism—Not a Private 
Affair’ (July 23) was most thought- 
ful and suggestive, and is another 
blow at the wrong sort of Disciple 
individualism, in favor of the right 
kind of fellowship. The ancient 
Church seems very quickly to have 
baptized almost exclusively on the 
eve of Easter, and then followed 
with an Easter-day “first Com- 
munion.” 

Perhaps we would do well to 
make baptism not only a corporate 
matter, as Joyce advises, but to 
make it depend upon responsible, 
knowledgeable and challenging an- 
nual teaching culminating at Easter. 
At the least, it should range from 
Christmas to Easter. 

Don Albright’s “Dear Prospective 
Member:” (Aug. 13) states a point 
of view that should be aired, if only 
because so many good Disciples hold 
it. It is no good to ignore it, es- 
pecially when it is presented in such 
a decent manner. This article very 
clearly portrays the Disciple weak- 
ness of having only independent 
congregational decision as the ulti- 
mate principle for settling such 
common “household” matters. There 
are several kinds of ‘“independ- 
encies” amongst us, which hurt. 

I would suggest to Mr. Albright, 
and all serious students who love 
our movement, however, that the 
view expressed of baptism as a 
whole in his article makes baptism 
still something less than a full 
Christian sacrament, and more of a 
sincerely obedient response to a 
command of our Lord. A true 
sacrament must first be seen, I 
should think, in terms of what God 
is conferring, rather than exclu- 
sively what and how it is that the 
person _experiences subjectively in 
the rite. It is here that we shall all 
have to reappraise our heritage in 
the light of the full historic Church 
experience.—J. MALCOM MCCALLuUM, 
Fresno, Calif. 
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—Alexander Campbell 


Most Prospective Statement 
Editor, The Christian: 


Thank you for publishing the 
article, “Dear Prospective Member:” 
by Don Albright, in your August 13 
issue. It is the best, the most posi- 
tive statement upon the subject of 
baptism which has appeared in your 
columns in many months. I wish 
more of our ministers would take 
such a stand and speak as plainly on 
this important ordinance.—ARTHUR 
F.. WEAVER, CLEARWATER, FLA. 


Reasons for Transfer 
Editor, The Christian: 

Don Albright assumes (“Dear 
Prospective Member:” The Chris- 
tian, Aug. 13, 1961) that when per- 
sons transfer to a Christian Church 
they have some good reason for do- 
ing so, supposedly a basic desire to 
become a part of the Brotherhood. 
May I suggest a couple of other 
reasons which might be prevalent? 

Suppose a person has been a life- 
long Lutheran and moves into a 
community which has no Lutheran 
Church. Would it be more Chris- 
tian to welcome him into our church 
and rejoice over the mutual re- 
wards his participation can bring, 
or to tell him that we are sorry but 
unless he is willing to renounce the 
convictions he has held all his life 
he cannot serve this church as a 
full-fledged member? 

Or, suppose a lifelong Methodist 
marries a Disciple. Would it be 
better to warmly receive the maver- 
ick into our midst and encourage 
this young couple to grow together 
in Christian living and Christian ex- 
periences, or to say we are sorry 
but unless he is willing to see things 
our way they must build a “house 
divided” so far as their religion is 
concerned? It seems unquestion- 
able to me that Christ would choose 
the former alternative in each 
instance.—Mrs. ALLEN L. MCDANIEL, 
Lynwood, Calif. 


Well Said 
Editor, The Christian: 

Don Albright (The Christian, Aug. 
3, 1961) said so very well what so 
many of us believe. I refer to his 
article, “Dear Prospective Member.” 
—Mrs. Royce N. KENT, Omaha, Neb. 


Horizon and Destiny 
Editor, The Christian: P 

The clear and forthright presen- 
tation of our rich heritage of 
baptism by Don Albright in his 
“Dear Prospective Member:” (The 
Christian, Aug. 13, 1961) will doubt- 
less be appreciated by all Disciples 
whose church doors are closed to 
the un-immersed. The questions 
arise in my mind, “What about our 
horizon? Our destiny?” 

Most Disciples are in agreement 
that immersion was the earliest 
mode of baptism. Those who entered 
the early church entered by 
immersion. There was no open 
membership problem. The innova- 
tions of sprinkling and pouring were 
yet to be established. 

Our Disciple tradition has not 
been to deny that these pseudo- 
baptists are not Christian. We have 
simply stated that New Testament 
baptism was by immersion. Without 
question immersion has a symbolism 
far superior to any other mode of 
baptism. 

The issue seems to be whether we 
should re-baptize these candidates 
before they are given full member- 
ship. 

When the Apostle Paul was faced 
with a similar doctrinal problem he 
took this position: “So, if a man 
who is uncircumcised keeps the pre- 
cepts of the law, will not his un- 
circumcision be regarded as circum- 
cision? ... He is a Jew who is one 
inwardly, and real circumcision is a 
matter of the heart, spiritual and 
not literal.” (Rom. 2:26, 29). Earlier 
he had written that “neither circum- 
cision counts for everything, nor un- 
circumcision, but a new creation.” 
(Gal. 6:15). 

When our churches keep their 
doors “closed” it would appear that 
they are more interested in polity 
and practice, and less for people as 
persons. 

My suggestion? Practice im- 
mersion in cases where the can- 
didate has not experienced any form 
of water baptism. We would let 
other candidates have the pre- 
rogative to decide whether or not 
they desired to be immersed. 
—JAMES O. BRADFORD, JR., Nowata, 
Okla. 
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REVISIONS 


What’s new... what’s best .. . in lesson materials? 


BETHANY GRADED LESSONS 


with their new, new look 


Revisions in the BETHANY GRADED LESSONS for primary and 
junior grades are now available for the second quarter. Again, as 
in the fall quarter, the first and fourth grades with have completely 
new materials. 


The editors have done a superb job in re-designing these lessons; 
combining the latest teaching methods with bright, mew illustrations, 
larger activity sheets, and more eye-appealing covers to create a 
fresh mew dimension in religious education. 


You'll find many changes . . . Teacher’s Quarterlies are improved 
in form and content, essages to Parents are more attractive and 
concise, Bible Study Guides are now sturdy, colorful books that 
pupils may keep for personal libraries. 


A special mew feature is the integration of audio-visual aids into 
each course. These carefully chosen filmstrips and records serve as 
learning tools to communicate the gospel. 


When you order remember to request complete mew materials for 
first and fourth grades to replace the old ones you have been using. 


Continue ordering each quarter until all revised materials have been 
made available, in 1964. 


Send for free examination copies. 


CHRISTIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BETHANY BOOKSTORES 


2640 Pine Blvd. 222 S. Downey Ave. 
St. Louis 3, Mo. Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
3114 Los Feliz Blvd. 

Los Angeles 39, Calif. 





QUESTION: Is it helpful or 
harmful for a minister to make 
public estimates of the number 
of “open membership” congrega- 
tions there are in the brother- 
hood? 


ANSWER: It depends upon 
where he says it, to whom he 
says it, and how he says it. 

It is a current status that the 
minister must deal with one way 
or another. I think he had better 
explain that his statement is an 
estimate, because we all know 
it is anyway. Perhaps I am wrong 
but as far as I have been able to 
find out no real research has 
been done in this field in the last 
25 years or so. If anyone has 
accurate information as to the 
number of open membership 
churches, please send it to us. We 
would appreciate your kindness. 

I have no idea and would not 
attempt to guess how many open 
membership churches we have. I 
do know that in the Northeast- 
ern area the number is growing. 
Before you write blaming the 
area secretary, let me assure you 
that in the Northeast each church 
is an autonomous unit and makes 
its own decision. Our office as 
such does not determine local 
church polity. We cannot pro- 
mote open membership nor can 
we stop it. We supply what 
information we have in answer 
to questions such as the above. 

I think ministers have a duty 
to speak as accurately at all 
times as possible. I see no reason 
why they should not guess or 
estimate the number of open 


Questions for Dr. Sillars should 
be sent to: The Editor, THE CHRIS- 
TIAN, Box 179, St. Louis 66, Missouri. 


Chester A. Sillars 


membership churches, as long as 
they explain it is a guess. 

I must confess that I am some- 
times puzzled by some of the 
devious ways churches get around 
closed membership when they 
want a particular family to join. 
I feel we should be forthright 
and clear cut. A church should 
say that it is open membership or 
that it is closed. Each church 
must respect the right of the 
other church to differ. 

Our British churches are much 
more consistent in this matter 
than we are in the U.S.A. They 
have closed membership and most 
of them have closed communion. 
Some of their churches used to 
have, and possibly still do, closed 
offerings at the communion serv- 
ice, but open offerings at their 
other services. We will do well 
to give serious consideration to 
their position. 


QUESTION: Do the Disciples of 
Christ believe that Jesus is the 
Son of God? Or, is the story of 
Jesus’ birth a myth? 


ANSWER: In the April 30th 
issue of The Christian, you will 
read a statement by G. Curtis 
Jones in his article, Distinc- 
tiveness of Disciples, where he 
says in part, “Disciples in gener- 
al have never been able to accept 
the idea of Jesus being. God.” 

I have no research study to 
support this statement but I am 
inclined to believe that Dr. Jones 
has correctly stated the way most 
Disciples feel. 

You do not say you belong to 
one of our churches so, if you are 
trying to check our orthodoxy, 
as an interested friend, I would 


assure you at the outset that the 
only orthodox Disciple is an un- 
orthodox one. If, in asking about 
the birth of Jesus, you want to 
say, “Believe in the virgin birth 
the way I explain it or all else is 
false,” you will have few follow- 
ers. In this matter we respect 
the sincere believer. If the 
virgin birth means something to 
him it does not mean to another 
he is not “churched” for his 
views. 

Understandably, you will find 
some of our people who state 
their belief ‘“Jesus is God,” while 
some follow your wording and be- 
lieve he is the Son of God. I can 
not even guess the percentages 
in either category. 

Just so you won’t think I don’t 
know what I believe, let me say I 
stand with a long line of Dis- 
ciples who believe Jesus, the 
Christ, is the Son of God, but not 
God. (John 3:16 again.) 

I also respect your right to 
disagree with me. You’d be 
amazed at the thousands who do. 


Church Chuckles by CARTWRIGHT 


“Does this mean you're dis- 
satisfied with the way I’m 
handling the job of finance 
chairman?” 








